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Tue Lane Company, of Altavista, Va., has been setting the—~ 
pace in cedar chest manufacture for many years. It was 
Lane who perfected the application of hardwood veneers to 
the natural red cedar heart-wood lining, converting the cedar 
chest from a storage box into a piece of attractive furniture. 
But during the whole evolution of the cedar chest, Lane 
never for a moment has lost sight of the original purpose— 
moth protection. 

Today, as a result of thorough scientific research in co- 
operation with the U. S. Government and the country’s lead- 
ing chemists—experiments which led to the discovery that 
cedar less than three-quarters of an inch thick provided little 
moth protection—and scores of other vital changes and im- 
provements—the Lane Cedar Chest has been made a means 
to absolute moth protection. As warranty of this security 
every Lane Chest sold carries a free Moth-Insurance Policy, 
written by a nationally known insurance company. 

There is an urgent story about the Lane Cedar Chest due 
to be told to a harassed, moth-despoiled public. Advertising 
Headquarters is glad to have the opportunity of telling it. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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“Thomas’ Register has been used in our 
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Purchasing Department for at least 15 
years, and we would rather lose our 
complete catalog file than be without it.” 


This comment, froma “AAAA” concern of Springfield, Jil., 
typically indicates the expressions in hundreds of letters. 


Upper Class Circulation 


More than 1,000 in “over $10,000,000” class 
More than 3,000 “over $1,000,000” Average of all “over $100,000” 


Our subscription records indicate that it is now being used by more 
than 25,000 concerns, but not all the latest edition. Many use one edition 


for two or more years. 
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TO ALL 
AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


A “PAID CIRCULATION” 
The ONLY ONE in its field. Every copy 


wanted, used—no waste circulation 













THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 











A.B.C. AUTHENTICATED 
The only Member in Its Field 


&®@ Sendfor A.B.C. audit for full details 


Continuously consulted by executives, purchasing and other depart- 
ment managers, superintendents and all others who investigate, specify 
and order for upper class concerns representing about 50% of the 
total business buying power of the U. S. All lines, everywhere. 


4,700 pages, 9 x 12, shows all sources of supply for every article or 


kind of article (more than 70,000). Descriptive advertising of any 


product reaches the right man at the right time—influences selection. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 





““Out of Thomas’ 3" Out of Mind’ | 
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au Buyer AT THE BUYING MOMENT 
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So You’re Handing Us Chaos 


Every Manufacturer Ought to Realize That the Younger Generation 
Starts with a New Viewpoint 


By Amos Bradbury 


T= other night I was playing 
ping-pong in the reconstructed 
room down in the cellar with my 
boy, age sixteen. 

The room itself isn’t so hot. It 
was built for me by a so-called 
carpenter out of work. I didn’t 
really need to have the room done 
but egged on by a lot of interna- 
tional ballyhoo, I hired the young 
gentleman at a low rate of wages 
and told him to put it up. He 
did, but it cost me plenty before 
he was through. He forgot to 
count on local building codes and 
at the last minute I had to spend 
$38.50 more to make the thing 
fireproof. 

That is entirely beside the point 
and yet somehow it is part of my 
story. The score was 21—19 for 
the first game. My boy beat me. 
The second game I ran him ragged 
and took the game at 21—14 and 
then he beat me on the last game 
22—20. 

After the strenuous competition, 
we were talking for a moment. 
He asked me what I thought of 
the future. I told him all about 
technocracy, bad times, over- 
production, international debts and 
my own idea that we ought some- 
how to pull out of this mess, but 
that if men didn’t change their 
minds quickly enough we might all 
end up in chaos. 

“So you’re going to hand us 
chaos and want to make us like it,” 
said my boy. “I never did like the 
word chaos anyhow and it doesn’t 
make sense. Next year I'll be 
seventeen and can get a license for 
an automobile. I’m going to get 
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myself an automobile somehow. If 
you haven’t got the money to get 
it I’m going out and make some 
money to get one. Everybody 
ought to have an automobile. 

“You people made a mess of 
business and life, didn’t you? You 
think we're going to take what you 
left us and be satisfied with it. 
Well, you’re all wrong. If there 
have got to be changes made, we 
are going to make them. If poli- 
tics is rotten, a lot of us are go- 
ing to go into it and clean it up. 
We're not going to sit down quietly 
wearing out our pants in any such 
mess as you people have left us. 
Don’t forget that.” 

He said a few more words to 
the same effect and I think that 
lie swore at one point. It was all 
very disrespectful but stimulating 
at the same time and I didn’t get 
as mad at him as I probably should 
have done, not knowing much 
about child training anyway. 

I went upstairs to the library 
and was comparatively well buried 
in a book called “Adrift in the 
Caribbees” (I used to go there 
eight years ago when I was mak- 
ing more money) when I realized 
that somebody had been trying to 
attract my attention by coughing 
slightly and playing the Victrola. 
I realized that a daughter of mine 
(the only one I have, as a matter 
of fact,) by the name of Kay 
Bradbury, was doing her usual 
trick of being very nice to me be- 
cause she had something definite 
on her mind. It soon came out. 

It seems that a week from next 
Friday night comes the Montclair 
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Academy prom. Having been in- 
vited to attend this suburban af- 
fair by a wiry young quarterback 
named Webster, friend daughter 
was intimating in none too ingen- 
uous terms that she would prob- 
ably look awfully well at this prom 
in a certain red, but very simple, 
gown which she had seen displayed 
at the Little Shoppe on Main 
Street. 

Upon further investigation it 
appeared that this particular eve- 
ning gown, cut somewhat low in 
the back for a girl of such tender 
years, had nevertheless been re- 
duced from a price of $22.50 to 
the perfectly ridiculously cheap 
price of only $11.95. 

No father needs to be told that 
even $11.95 is a whole lot of 
money around Christmas time in 
1932. This I explained to the 
young lady. 

I am almost sure that I didn’t 
use the word “chaos” at all in de- 
scribing how difficult it was to 
keep a house running, pay insur- 
ance, national and local taxes and 
take care of the other troubles 
which come to a householder in 
. these days. You know how it is 
when you are working harder for 
so much less. The information 
didn’t seem to impress the young 
lady much. 

“Now listen, Pappy” (a name 
which I particularly dislike), she 
observed, “don’t be silly. You 
went to dances and so did mother. 
This is the first prom I’ve ever 
been invited to and I can’t go in 
an old, funny-looking dress. You 
certainly can get hold of $11.95 
somewhere, and if you cari't, I'll 
pay $5 of it that I saved up my- 
self.” 

A Remark That 
Created Thought 


And then she added, “You cer- 
tainly don’t think that we kids are 
going to go back to the horse and 
buggy, do you?” 

Again I had the feeling that 
perhaps I had been entirely too 
friendly with my children to al- 
low for a statement like that, and 
yet it made me think, and also, 
quite incidentally, made me come 
across with $12. 
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And then this morning when I 
was on the way in to what I call 
work, my youngest, a stripling of 
only eight and a half, came drag- 
ging a Schwartz toy store catalog 
to me. He made the point that 
he was sick of his three-wheel 
velocipede and was old enough for 
a real two-wheeler, cost $14.87. 
Here was another country heard 
from. I wondered if the poor old 
life insurance policv could stand 
another loan. It has had plenty 
so far pushed over on it. It will 
have to stand a little more. 


A Bright Christmas 
for Velocipedes 


I don’t know anything about the 
future and I’m not a prognosti- 
cator, but I would like to bet that 
the velocipede and bicycle market 
isn’t going to fall off very much 
this Christmas over last. My rea- 
son for saying this is that some 
six friends of mine, none of them 
rolling in wealth, are going to buy 
either velocipedes or bicycles this 
Christmas, being egged on to the 
purchase by an insistent little per- 
son, male or female, who doesn't 
know anything about the interna- 
tional debt tangle or technocracy, 
over-production and all the other 
things. The old man digs up the 
money somehow, cut down as he 
is in his income all the way from 
40 to 60 per cent in the brackets 
where it counts the most. 

I have talked with several other 
men since my boy talked to me, 
and as I sit here, I get thinking 
very seriously that this coming 
generation is the biggest single 
fundamental we have to keep us 
all from getting in the chaos state 
of mind. 

For this new generation feels 
that the great giant of the world 
—the United States that they have 
been told about in school so often 
—has got a stomach ache. They 
don’t think that it is a fatal dis- 
ease, having eaten green apples 
themselves in their time. The 
younger generation can’t conceive 
of a group of people growing up 
from the nursing bottle to the 
coffin steadily going backward to- 
ward the caves and the tree tops. 
The people in this coming gen- 
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eration seem to me sounder than 
those who used to try to improve 
their contract game in the firm be- 
lief that it would help them sell 
more stocks or bonds when they 
got downtown, out of college 
classrooms. 

The wind that has blown off so 
many high hats in the world, the 
compressed air that is coming out 
of stuffed shirts, is serving as a re- 
freshing and rejuvenating influence 
to the people coming along. It is 
not blowing them over backward. 

As my boy said to me later: 
“You people exaggerate everything 
that happens in the news of the 
world. Everything that comes up to 
you is a great problem which seems 
hard to solve. It ought to be as 
easy as some of these algebra prob- 
lems I have been working on, if 
you just put your mind to it.” 

They are going to put their 
minds to it. Being far closer to the 
history of the passing centuries 
than the business men who now 
run the world, they are not think- 
ing in terms of four or nine-year 
cycles. Looking at the history of 
the world, including the dark ages, 
they think this is a pretty good pe- 
riod right now and they are going 
to do their full share to make it 
a better period, to go ahead soundly 
and firmly in the future as other 
younger generations did in the past. 
There is a strong determination 
among them all to remake chaos 
into a slower and more thoughtful 
progress based upon more common 
sense. 


A Lesson for the 
Younger Generation 


It is the job and the privilege of 
the younger generation to see that 
society profits by the sad expe- 
riences it has been going through, 
and I feel confident in saying that 
the members of this new generation 
are going to do a good job at what- 
ever faces them, even though the 
older generation insists upon call- 
ing it chaos. 

I wonder whether most of the 
business men of the country realize 
how many of these people on their 
way up from the cradles, reach the 
age every year where they start to 
buy stuff for themselves and to 
look into the economic facts of the 




















world we have handed them, fully 
intending to change some of those 
facts? 

I called up the Metropolitan Liie 
Insurance Company to find out 
Each year, my business friends, big 
shots, bankers, industrialists and 
others, approximately 1,185,395 
girls and 1,181,920 boys or a total 
of 2,367,315 people in all, reach the 
age of sixteen. These figures are 
according to the 1930 census. 


7,000,000 Skeptics 
Since 1929 


Let us figure, therefore, that dur- 
ing the period since 1929 in which 
the older folks have been getting 
discouraged, three times the above 
number or more than 7,000,000 
young men and maidens have come 
to the thinking, fighting, look-ahead 
age of sixteen years, people who 
refuse to admit that just because 
an older generation made some bad 
mistakes the country is, therefore, 
going to start slipping backward 
toward the candle light, horse and 
buggy era. 

For these kids look ahead with 
fearless eyes to the day when they 
can drive their own cars, own their 
own radio sets, live in homes of 
their own. They have a keen desire 
to possess nice things and the will- 
ingness to work hard to satisfy 
those desires. The up and coming 
generation has no agreement with 
those gloomy ones who claim that, 
having gone ahead too fast, the 
country and the world must now 
slide a little backward. 

They hold no confidence in those 
defeatists who ask them to be 
quitters for a while and to be satis 
fied with lower living standards 
because of the mistakes of those 
who have preceded them. For 
while these 7,000,000 people hav 
been growing up there have bee: 
a lot of others passing out of the 
picture, some of the very peopl 
who created the chaos they now 
try (according to the younger ge 
eration) to hand on to them. 

The old stork knows nothing 
about our strange economic para 
doxes. With annual births even 
now far above the 2,000,000 mark 
245 new potential customers ar 
born every hour. Each year mil 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Biggest Jewelry 
Sale in 52 Years 


UNDE & UPMEYER COMPANY, one 

of Milwaukee’s quality jewelry 

establishments for 52 years, experienced 

the largest day’s business in their 

history—in both unit sales and dollar 
volume on December 3. 


This record was made in the third week 
of a sale which has been extraordinarily 
productive from the beginning. Of 
10,058 lines of advertising used during 
the sale, all but 378 lines were published 
in The Milwaukee Journal exclusively. 


Here is conclusive proof that Milwaukee 
now has money to spend for luxuries 
as well as necessities—proof, too, that 
The Journal reaches those families 
with worth-while buying power and is 
the only paper you need to sell the 
Milwaukee market successfully. 


E MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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ME... 


what will it do for me?” 


HE AVERAGE man may lack culture and polish, 
He may not be overburdened with gray matter. 
But he is uncannily shrewd when it comes to being sold. 


You may tell him your product is constructed with 
nice precision. You may preach to him of the purity 
of your raw materials. You may uplift him with an 
inspiring account of how your business has grown 
from a shop on the second-floor back to a huge 
factory covering acres and acres of land. 


His reaction is swift. It seldom varies. “ But what 
will your product do for me?” he asks. 


With admirable selfishness, he reduces all the 
larger problems of the universe to terms affecting 
himself: 


“Will war debt reduction affect my taxes?”... 
“Will the five-day week give me more time to tinker 
with the radio?” 


Is it any wonder, then, that he thinks of your 
product in the first person singular? “Will it bring 
me pleasure, excitement, thrills? Will it make me 
stronger, richer, wiser? Will it make my children 
healthier? Will it make me more popular, more to 
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be admired?” When he asks, what is your answer? 
He admits science is a wonderful thing. He doesn’t 
deny that electrons hasten around their orbits, that x 
times y equals xy, that a stitch in time saves nine. 
He has no quarrel with the obvious. 


**But—what will it do for me?” 


That’s the question which advertising copy must 
answer in order to sell. For people do not buy because 
brainy scientists toiled long hours in laboratories to 
achieve perfection, or because of an academic in- 
terest in electrons or mathematical equations. 

They can be persuaded to part with their dollars— 
and gladly, too—for a product that can make them 
more nearly what they would like to be—a product 
that will give them health, or charm, or romance. 

And copy can do one of two things. It can expend 
its energy in expounding the eternal verities, to the 
exclusion of everything human. 

Or it can get down to the vital job of selling, by 
answering—dramatically, interestingly, convincingly 
—the sharp question of the reader when you offer 
him your merchandise: “What will it do for me?” 
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Advertising 


NEW YORK: 405 Lexington Avenue 
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And Now It’s Arrow Cravats 


Cluett, Peabody to Concentrate 
Backed by 


HE manufacturers of Arrow 

collars and shirts have for 
more than twenty-five years been 
the largest national advertisers of 
neckties—and yet, until a few 
weeks ago, had never sold a cravat 
to the retail trade. 

It so happens that in order to 
show a shirt properly in an adver- 
tisement there must be a necktie. 
Therefore, most Arrow shirt ad- 
vertising has featured cravats. In 
addition to that, a very high per- 
centage of the company’s collar 
advertising has shown ties. 

The company knows, from its 
experience, that its color advertis- 
ing has had a noticeable effect on 
style in cravats. 

Furthermore, a cravat is a 
logical addition to a line of shirts 
and collars. It can be sold by the 
same sales force to the same deal- 
ers and offers these dealers an 
excellent opportunity to plus shirt 
or collar sales. 

In addition to these considera- 
tions the company has felt that 
there is today an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a national manufacturer 





The Cravat 
that was born with a million- 
dollar name... ARROW! 


Arrow introduces a hand-picked group 
of ties for the bread-and-butter marker 





CRAVATS 


on Plain Colors at Two Prices 


Advertising 


to apply the same principles o! 
merchandising as have been applicd 
to Arrow shirts and collars to the 
selling of cravats. 

In bringing out its cravat line, 
the company is breaking some old 
precedents in the neckwear industry 
and is applying new ideas to nec 
tie merchandising. 

In the first place, for the present, 
at least, the line will be confined 
to plain colors. The original show- 
ing consists of nineteen colors in 
the $1 and twelve in the $1.50 line 

This sticking to plain colors has 
advantages to both dealer an 
manufacturer. Plain colors are the 
back-log of the necktie business 
and although the shades may vary 
from season to season the plain tic 
is almost as staple in a_haber- 
dashery as sugar is in a grocery. 

By confining the line to the col- 
ors chosen the company has created 
a group of staples which can be 
carried as “in-stock” items in the 
company’s ten salesrooms scattered 
in strategic locations throughout 
the country. The company is mak 
ing a feature of the fact that in the 








A Million Dollar Name Is Behind the 


New Ties, Arrow Tells the Trade in This 


Business-Paper Spread 
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near future it can give almost over- 
night service to any dealer who 
runs out of particular numbers. 

Because the line is small and 
staple in nature it allows the com- 
pany to buy its materials in large 
quantities with the result that it 
will be able to keep up high quality 
at the price. 

The company is also featuring 
the fact that its cravats are de- 
signed to sell with Arrow shirts. 
This gives the dealer an excellent 
opportunity to sell two items where 
formerly he sold one. 

The cravats will be advertised 
nationally, although up to the pres- 
ent time the only advertising has 
been to retailers in business papers. 
In this advertising the company 
has been using double spreads 
which have followed the same gen- 
eral layout and copy slant that has 
been used in its advertising of 
shirts. 

In line with the policy that the 
company has followed for years, it 
is doing all in its power to keep its 
cravats out of the cut-price class. 
There are two price classes—$l 
and $1.50—which give the dealer a 
satistactory profit. The company 
believes that retailers’ experience 
with maintaining prices of Arrow 
shirts and collars will convince 
them of the possibility in a cravat 
business in which prices are not 
cut. 

Another departure is that the 
company is not going to furnish its 
George Pearson Transferred 
by Thompson 
George Pearson, formerly with the 
Chicago office of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, has been transferred to 
the New York office, where he will take 
charge of newspaper space buying, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Edwin H. 
Cummings. Mr. Cummings, as reported 
previously, has joined William Esty & 

Company, New York. 


H. K. Carter with Tuthill 


H. K. Carter, for the last six years 
conducting the Carter Service, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has joined 
the Tuthill Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of that city, as vice-president. 








Cave Gets Winchester Arms 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., has appointed 
the Edward Cave Company, New York, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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cravats with dealer labels. Up to 
the present almost all neckties have 
been sold with dealer labels. Oc- 
casionally a manufacturer will add 
his name to that of the dealers but 
Cluett, Peabody is not going to 
make any dealer tie-up at all. 
Arrow cravats will be sold on the 
same basis as the shirts and the 
collars. 

In order to help the dealers real- 
ize the full profit possibilities on 
the cravat line the company has 
taken the rights on a special dis- 
play stand which will display eight 
dozen ties at one time. This stand 
has been carefully tested in a 
number of stores and has demon- 
strated its ability as a quick-mover 
of neckties. It is almost an auto- 
matic seller on pick-up business 
and the only labor that the clerk 
has to go through is renewing ties 
as they are bought from the stand. 

The new line is being carried by 
the company’s regular salesmen 
and a special portfolio has been 
prepared showing samples of the 
line, featuring the various sales 
points from manufacturer, dealer, 
and consumer angles. 

It is interesting to note that an 
entire page of this portfolio is de- 
voted to the advertising that the 
company has done during the last 
twenty-five years, emphasizing th 
fact that the company has built up 
a tremendous prestige which should 
be of unusual help to dealers in 
selling Arrow cravats. 


+ 
Standard Oil of Indiana 


Appoints 
The Standard Oil Company of Indian 
Chicago, has appointed McCann-Erick 
son, Inc., to direct its entire advertising 
account, effective January 1. This agenc) 
has been directing the company’s mot: 
oil advertising. 





Chinese Food Account to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Min-Sun Trading Company, Chi 
cago and Canton, China, manufacfure: 
and importer of Chinese foods and teas 
has = Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
New York, to direct its advertising a: 
count. 





Has New Account 

Times Square, New York, has 
Reimers, Whitehill & Sher 

man, Inc., of that city, to direct its ad 

vertising account, ree in sev- 

eral cities will be wu 


Hotel 
appointed 
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ors but Average Circulation of 
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at all The Daily Post-Dispatch 
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} Stand 
in a 
x AGAIN 
mover 
me. of 10,260 copies per day 
- clerk over October, 1932 
g ties This is the greatest November over 
Stand. October gain made by the Post- 
~ by Dispatch in more than 20 years. 
esmen : ; 
“been we. 2. ee 
oho September - - - - 210,598 
lealer, October eeeee 214,881 
November - = - - 225,141 
iat - A Gain of 14,543 in Two Months 
is de- 
at_the Never has any newspaper—morning 
e last or evening, daily or Sunday—had as 
iz the much circulation as the Post-Dispatch 
it up in Greater St. Louis. 
should When St. Louis had three evening 
rs in newspapers the Post-Dispatch had 
more circulation than the second and 
third combined in Greater St. Louis. 
1a Now that St. Louis has only two 
evening newspapers, the excess 
_—— circulation of the Post-Dispatch 
-Erick over the second newspaper is 
rtisin greater than it was over the two 
agenc: others combined. 
; IN ST.LOUIS - 
First in Circulation in St. Louis 
Ch First in Advertising in St. Louis 
Nias First in Results to Advertisers 
i teas 
, Inc., = 
oe ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE WESTERN? ADVERTISING OFFICE 
521 -™ Avenue, New York Tribune Tower, yt 
k, has R. A. Fletcher, Manager P. L. Henriquez, Ma 
_~ Telephone LExington 2-5237 Telephone Superior 7161. 7168 
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VERY 24 HOURS 


pd advertising is one class of advertising that 
sa real market test . . . everyday. And one 
he best tests of a newspaper’s pulling power 
he amount of food advertising it carries. 





a paper fails to move the stocks off the 


cer’s Shelves, the food advertiser is quick to 
ow it and he switches papers. The Chicago 
ily News with its ‘‘stays-out-of-Scatterville’’, 
concentrated, evening circulation, for the 
st 11 months this year carried more Grocery 


Svertising than the combined total of the 
fond evening paper and the two morning 
Bicago papers. 





is 


esentati 


CONG 
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ery wise advertiser after results ought to 
ste this thought in his hat: Regardless of 
hat your product may be, remember that 
ery single prospect for it theoretically EATS 
ee times a day; and if the grocer can reach 
dsell him best through The Chicago Daily 


iRws—so can YOU. 


AILY NEWS 


ATED EVENING CIRCULATION 
ORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 





Financial Advertising Offices 


ETROIT BAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Senter B 





onadnock Bidg. 165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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When Mr. Santa Claus makes up his list he saves 
both time and money by consulting the home: news- 
paper— The Detroit News. Carrying more adver- 
tising than both other Detroit newspapers combined, 
The News is the buying guide of America’s fourth 
city. Detroiters expect to find, in The News, the 
most complete news of shops and stores just as they 
expect to find in it also the most complete news of 
events. That is why The News is so effective an 
advertising medium for the sale of any type of goods 
and why manufacturers as well as local merchants 
show constant preference for its columns. When 
planning your 1933 campaign remember that Detroit 
is America’s fourth city and that The News, alone, 
enables you to cover adequately the financially able 
homes of this great market. 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I, A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 
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The Lesson of $5 Hats 


Lower Price, in Keeping with Trend of Times, Need Not Mean Sacrifice 
of Quality Reputation, Stetson Finds 


An Interview by Bernard A. Grimes with 


George V. MacKinnon 


President, John B. Stetson Company 


THE experience of the John B. 
Stetson Company, since it has 
reduced the price of its hats— 
quality merchandise throughout—is 
significant right now for those 
manufacturers who are bucking 
the trend toward lower prices. 
They want to keep in line with the 
times, yet they are afraid that to 
do so might seem to indicate a 
stepping down from quality lead- 
ership. 

What does the consuming pub- 
lic actually think of this quality 
proposition when the price of a 
well-known, standard item of mer- 
chandise is cut? Doesn’t trade- 
mark prestige, built to leadership 
through consistent advertising over 
a long period of years, carry the 
more important message to wear- 
ers of hats, for example, than does 
the mere mention of $5, $6, or $7? 
Is it not a fact, after all, that 
people buy well-known merchan- 
dise by name, and that price is im- 
portant, but incidental? 

These things being so, it natu- 
rally follows that price has got to 
follow the trend of the times. 
Quality is not necessarily synony- 
mous with high price. Public con- 
fidence expects, and rightfully so, 
that the price at all times will be 
right. If it is not, this confidence 
dribbles away. 

Yet, there are advertisers today 
who hesitate to reduce prices even 
though costs of raw material have 
ome down. Such savings have 
been offset by the fact that re- 
duced volume has dissipated the 
economies made possible by heavy 
production schedules, and the ex- 
pense of trying to fight the trend 
toward lower prices by advertising 
effort. 

Some of these advertisers have 
visited George V. MacKinnon, 
president of the John B. Stetson 
Company, as I did, to learn first- 
hand of the experience of this 


company since it reduced the price 
of its world-famous Stetson hats. 

“They question whether our re- 
ductions,” especially the lowering 
of our $7 hat to $5, has hurt our 
prestige,” Mr. MacKinnon told me. 
“My answer to the initial inquiry 
was that we would not prostitute 
our name for any temporary ad- 
vantage. Later, as I learned that 
what was wanted was informa- 
tion to guide them in handling their 
own individual problems of price, 
I picked up observations that had 
not entered into our consideration 
of the problem.” 

One visitor, who hastened to as- 
sure Mr. MacKinnon that discus- 
sion of the reduction of the $7 hat 
to $5 carried no inference that the 
hat was cheapened in quality, 
asked if, instead of reducing price, 
the same result could be accom- 
plished in some fields by increasing 
the size of the package or unit 
sold; that is, giving the public 
more for its money but still main- 
taining a long-established price. 


Not Feasible in 
the Hat Field 


Mr. MacKinnon said his com- 
pany had no opportunity to con- 
sider such a plan of action. Men 
do not want more felt or more hat- 
band or more lining. A $10 hat 
for $7 would and does bring more 
value for the money, but if a $7 
price was to be maintained for the 
sake of prestige, what was to be 
done with the hat that had been 
selling at $7 which had demon- 
strated itself as a sales leader? 

A manufacturer who beats about 
the bush and who strives to meet 
the problem by giving more for 
the money to maintain a price, in 
Mr. MacKinnon’s opinion, isn’t 
meeting the situation frankly. It 
is neither honest nor good busi- 
ness. What the public wants, he 
contends, is a dollar-and-cents sav- 
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ing. The manufacturer who meets 
this need aids not only himself but 
all business, because he helps to 
keep money in circulation by en- 
couraging people to buy what they 
want and not what he wants them 





© Blank & Stoller 
George V. 


MacKinnon 


to buy and to do so at a clear sav- 
ing in money outlay. 

“Our decision to reduce prices,” 
he said, “was not adopted as an ex- 
pediency. It was founded on a 
study of demand, of consumer 
purchasing power and of produc- 
tion costs. We were determined 
that we would do nothing that 
would jeopardize our reputation 
when the stress and strain of the 
times have lifted. 

“Neither were we going to let 
false pride influence our judg- 
ment. If we could give the public 
the same merchandise at a lower 
price, we would do it. Otherwise, 
we would suffer the consequence 
meted to all who foolishly make 
a fetish of price. It is as unsound 
to stick to a high price for pres- 
tige reasons as it is to attempt to 
build your business on cheap price, 
regardless of how you make your 
price cheap. 

“Price reduction will hurt a 
quality leader only when its maker 
surreptitiously lowers his standard 
of manufacture. This is not the 
first time the prices of our hats 
have been changed. For many 











years before the war the minimum- 
priced Stetson retailed at $3.5 
Then advancing costs of materi 
and production made it necessar 
to advance prices. The minimu 
moved up to $5, then $7, then $ 
$10, and finally to $11. For 
long time the lowest price was $ 

“But the point is, through 
these price changes. Stetson qualit 
has been and is Stetson qualit 
We have improved but never lo, 
ered our standard. Our hat of t 
day is better than that which s: 
for $3.50 a generation ago; it 
even better than that which w 
$8 a few years since. 


“There came a time when sales 


began to recede. Some customer 
could not afford to pay $7 and $8 
They began turning to hats whi 

they could buy. Buyers of our 
$10 hats dropped to the $8 and $7 
levels. We heard it from ou 
salesmen and our dealers. 

“That was the signal for the 
company to get busy if we didn't 
want to lose some of our market 
If a manufacturer wants to kee; 
his product alive, he must keep 
moving in sales, so we went 
work to see if we could produc 
our $7 hat for $5. 

“We were able to figure the 
economies which lower-price raw 
materials and production costs 
could contribute, but, more impor- 
tant, we had to figure whether th« 
hats would move in sufficient vol 
ume to effect the saving that comes 
with large-scale production. 

“Improved processes, rigid econ- 
omy in manufacture and aggre: 
sive advertising would, we were 
satisfied, enable us to offer ou 
merchandise at prices consistent 
with lowered incomes and, at t! 
same time, maintain our standard 
of quality.” 

The price reduction, planned last 
spring, was scheduled to take e! 
fect in the fall and the trade wa: 
notified accordingly. On April | 
dealers were advised that the $5 
hat was on its way but that non 
would be shipped until July | 
This gave them time to dispose o 
the hats they had in stock at th 
higher inventory price. 

Following the announcement, 
four-page folder was sent, whic! 
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recommended that dealers stock 
the new hats, arrange window dis- 
plays and order material for direct 
mail work with their customers. 

second folder was devoted to 
details of the advertising program 
to appear in five magazines and 


166 newspapers in 


PRINTERS’ 
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“Factory employment increased 
until more than 3,000 people went 
to work, proof that the cure for 
the depression is business and the 
way to make business is to manu- 
facture and sell things which peo- 
ple want sufficiently to buy. 





eighty-five cities. Em- 
phasis again was 
placed on the impor- 
tance of attractive 
window displays to 
tie-in with this sales 
promotion program. 
‘Typical advertisements 
were reproduced. 
“National advertising 
can tell your customers 
about the $5 Stetson,” 
dealers were told, “can 
bring them to the 





The greatest value in our history! 


A GENUINE 


STETSON HAT 





point of wanting one 
—but it can’t direct 
them to your store. 
That’s your job.” 
The folder then talked 
about the mat service 
available to dealers 
who wish to tie-in 
with newspaper adver- 
tising of their own. 


We've been making fine hate for 67 years. 
More men buy them, the world around, than 
any other brand. Bat sever before have we 
been able to offer 4 value to equal this het 
for $8! 

Its genusne Stetson through and through 
— smartly styled, superbly firashed — for long 
wear in all weathers. Its available in « full 
range of colors and styles. both soft felts and 
derbees, at almost any good store thet sells hats. 

All other Stetson proces have been drast: 
cally reduced. Hats that last year were $10, 
$12.50, and up to $50, are now $7, $10, and up 
to $40 for the very finest Grade 7X Beaver. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 











With the hats in the 
dealers’ stores and the 
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advertising campaign 
inder way, response 
of the public was im- 
mediate. Stetson hats 
went back on many heads, men 
vho had never paid more than 
$3.50 were more easily influenced 
to step up to $5, and many cus- 
tomers who had been buying the 
$10 grade bought two of the $5 
ats instead. 

“We have had excellent co-oper- 
ition from dealers,” said Mr. 
MacKinnon. “Their enthusiasm 
reflected itself in the amount of 
ewspaper space they used in rec- 
gnition of the news value of our 
hange in price. Also by the num- 
er of window displays. Silver- 
vood’s, in Los Angeles, for ex- 
imple, used eight windows at one 
time for displays. Sales in some 
stores as much as tripled them- 
selves through September and Oc- 
tober, compared with the previous 
year, and demand still continues to 
be greatly accelerated. 


Dealers Were Quick to Co-operate with Stetson’s Own 
Advertising on the New Price 


“The results of our experience 
speak for themselves to those 
manufacturers of quality mer- 
chandise who are afraid that if 
they lower their long-established 
prices, they will lose caste. 

“Business lives in the present, 
and its future depends on the abil- 
ity of management to meet new 
conditions as they arise. 

“If a manufacturer enjoys the 
confidence of the public and jus- 
tifies that confidence by giving the 
utmost value which conditions per- 
mit he need not fear the future. 
When costs require a higher price, 
the public can be depended on to 
recognize the fairness of such in- 
crease and the manufacturer will 
be in much better position to meet 
such a situation if he has lowered 
his prices when he could. 

“Provision must be made for 
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not yield to the temptation to 
cheapen his standards of quality. 
He is then playing out in the open. 
He is helping his dealers, who 
have loyally supported him in the 
past, to hold their trade. He is 
making it possible for his custom- 
ers to buy his product at a fair 
price. To do otherwise is to en- 
danger the most vital asset he has, 
public confidence. 


“It was Marshall Field who 


+. 


profit and the manufacturer must 
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summed up the situation when he 
said ‘Good-will is the one and only 
asset that competition cannot un 
dersell nor destroy.’ We consider 
ourselves fortunate that we had 
the ability to meet the demand for 
a lower price.” 

The Stetson campaign will be re- 
newed in the spring. Newspapers 
and magazines will carry on the 
story told in the fall, with twenty- 
four-sheet posters used in addi 
tion to these mediums. 


+ 


Mail-Order Automobiles 


ONTGOMERY WARD, ac- 

cording to report, is to mar- 
ket a new automobile, under the 
company name, which will be lower 
in price than any now on the 
market. It is to be sold, the seers 
have it, through the Ward chain of 
retail stores and there is little 
doubt that it would also be listed 
in the mail-order catalog. The in- 
troduction has been forecast as an 
event of the New York automobile 
show in January. 

Questioned last week by Print- 
ERS’ INK, Walter Hoving, Ward 
vice-president, assumed the attitude 
of the young lady complained of in 
a recent popular song. He wouldn’t 
say “yes” and he wouldn’t say 
“no.” “I would rather not com- 
ment one way or the other at this 
time,” Mr. Hoving said. 

Evidence has been accumulating 
for some months that the depres- 
sion has created a market for the 
so-called “gadget-less” automobile, 
a car completely pruned of chro- 
mium-plated superficialities which 
would offer sheer transportation at 
a dramatically low price. Such a 
vehicle, it has been reasoned, would 
tap a sizable market that is not 
now being touched. 

The “gadget-less” car with its 


+ 


Boston “Transcript” Advances 
Shedd Vandenberg 


Shedd Vandenberg, for six years with 
the Boston Evening Transcript, has been 
appointed national advertising manager, 
according to an announcement received 
from William F. Rogers, director of 
advertising. 





low price would be an apt subject 
for Ward distribution. 

The servicing problem, largely 
responsible for the brevity of the 
automobile ventures of Montgom- 
ery Ward and Sears, Roebuck 
some twenty-five years ago, seems 
capable of solution. Ward has its 
chain of retail stores available for 
supplying replacement parts, as well 
as the mail-order route for the re- 
moter communities. Should the 
company find it uneconomic to ren- 
der complete mechanical servicing 
of the factory representative type, 
there are now independent servic 
ing facilities. 

The question mark that looms 
largest in the merchandising of au 
tomobiles by a mail-order chain is 
selling. No doubt a certain degree 
of display facility could be ar- 
ranged in conjunction with the re- 
tail stores, but it would very likely 
be relatively limited. _Demonstra- 
tions and canvassing might also be 
subject to a curtailed interpreta- 
tion, for if the car is to establish 
a new low in selling price, selling 
costs will have to be set at a new 
minimum. If automobiles are to 
be sold over the counter, there will 
have to be plenty of “sell” in the 
product itself. 


+ 


Houston Office for Hanff- 
Metzger 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc., (Southern) has 
been organized as an affiliate of Hanff 
Metzger, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Offices are in the Esperson 
Building, Houston, Texas. Miles F. 
Leche is in charge. 
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DURING the months of Septem- 
ber, October and November, The 
Free Press was the only Detroit 
newspaper to show a gain in week- 
day retail display advertising linage 
compared with the corresponding 
months of 1931. 


Free Press gain 41,006 lines; first 
evening newspaper lost 506,380 


lines; second evening newspaper 


lost 251,734 lines. 


In the month of November alone, 
The Free Press was also the 
only Detroit newspaper to 
show a gain in week-day re- 
tail display advertising. THE 
DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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the Only one 


at counts 


PEOPLE who buy 
busement have money left to buy 
ds. Every week, nearly 40,000 
ople buy theatre tickets in New York. 

@@ne Broadway picture houses alone do 
gross of over a million and a half 
lars a month. Theatre-going people 
buying power. New Yorkers are 
atre-going people. Theatre-going 
pple must read the Journal . . . it 
ies more amusement advertising 
n any other New York newspaper. 
rnal readers line up at the box of- 

They line up also at counters 
ere goods are sold that are adver- 
pd in the Journal. 


HE JOURNAL |S NEW YORK 


IONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
DNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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PLOWING AHEAD 
RIGHT ON SCHEDULE- 
STORM OR NO STORM 


*The only standard-size metro- 
politan newspaper in the 
United States that showed an 
advertising gain the first 10 
months of 1932 over the cor- 
responding 10 months of 1931, 
and the first 10 months of 
1931 over the corresponding 
period of 1930. 


* Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


ST.LOUIS STAR“ @imes 


National Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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Coty Invades Beauty Shops 


New Product Is Introduced Through Business Papers and Direct Mail, 
with General Advertising to Come Later 


A NEW product has opened up 
£% more than 5,000 outlets in the 
beauty shop trade, a field which 
hitherto had not been called upon 
by Coty, Inc. This distribution 
was achieved in one month solely 
through a small spe- 
cially organized sales 
stall, through direct 
mail and business-pa- 
per advertising and an 
exhibit at a beauty 
show. 

The product, a hair 
lotion, is new to the 
Coty line in the 
United States. It cen- 
ters around promotion 
of a beauty salon ser- 
vice that has long 
heen practiced in 
France. There, when 
a woman has her hair 
dressed, she usually 
has her hair perfumed 
with her favorite 
scent, as the final step 
in the ritual. 

What the organiza- 
tion has done is to in- 
troduce a special con- 
tainer made for and 
sold through beauty 
parlors exclusively. This package 
is not sold to the general public. 

Each bottle contains the correct 
quantity for one application and 
recommendation is made that it be 
opened in the presence of the 
“ustomer. 

To encourage use of the lotion 
as a complement to the hair- 
dresser’s skill and to maintain their 
good-will, it was determined at the 
outset to make the product avail- 
able only in beauty parlors where 
use accompanied sale. A separate 
sales staff was developed to call 
m individual shops and jobbers 
serving them, a new field of con- 
tact for the company. Calls also 
were made on the leading depart- 
ment stores which operate beauty 
shops, where the product would 
benefit from their prestige. 

A special display tray of chro- 


mium to hold twelve bottles, one of 
each odor, was designed so that 
the lotion could be attractively 
presented to a customer for her 
selection. This tray, an important 
factor in stimulating orders, was 





A Chromium Tray Holding 12 Bottles is Presented 
to a Customer for Her Selection 


designed by the company’s art di- 
rector. It is offered free with 
an order for a half gross. Each 
bottle is fitted with a patented top 
to prevent refilling with substitute 
contents. 

The lotion was first introduced 
to the trade in business-paper ad- 
vertising. Reprints were mailed on 
September 15 to beauty shops with 
a letter which said in part: 


The attached trade paper advertisement 
is the initial announcement of the intro- 
duction into the United States of LO- 
TION COTY (for the Hair). This new 
creation is made for and sold exclusively 
through Beauty Salons. 

Lotion Coty has enjoyed a tremendous 
sale throughout France and in the city 
of Paris it is in universal demand. 
tion Coty is a fine perfume for the hair, 
adding softness and brilliance and fa- 
cilitates its handling. It will not dry 
nor injure the hair, but its continued use 
will add to the health of the hair. 

Its introduction to a customer will 
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mean repeat business for at once the 
elite woman of America will realize that 
she can now enjoy Coty’s exquisite fra- 
grances throughout her entire ensemble, 
for the Lotion Coty will be scented with 
all of Coty’s delightful odors. ; 

If you wish to place an order by mail 
before our representative can see you, 
we shall give it our immediate attention. 
The attached self-addressed and prepaid 
post card is for your convenience. 


The postcard referred to listed 
prices for gross and half gross lots 
and terms of payment. 

A month later a second letter 
was sent advising the trade that 
the company had arranged for an 
exhibit at the Beauty Show held 
at New York in October. 

A brochure, Parisienne in edi- 
torial and illustrative treatment, 
was sent to shops placing orders, 
This cited the “Romance of the 
Coiffure.” 

Two facing pages described in- 
timate incidents in the lives of wo- 
men prominent in romantic history 


including Hatsepsu of Egypt, 
Catherine de Medici and Marie 
Antoinette. The text also told 


how Queen Elizabeth encouraged 
the court alchemist to create per- 
fume for her stately head. Not 
until the third page was any men- 
tion made of Lotion Coty, and then 
but a brief paragraph. 


+ 


attention of patrons in beauty shoy 


INK Dec. 15, 1932 


The purpose of this relatiy 
expensive brochure was to win th 


DOs 


and get them in a receptive mi 
for the suggestion which late 
would be made by the hairdresser 
herself. 

The introductory promotion plans 
were quick in arousing interest. 
While many inquiries were re- 
ceived asking for further details 
about the product, a surprisingly 
large number of orders were re- 
ceived in direct response to the 
postcard order blank. 

The company believes that credit 
for this immediate response is due 
to the reputation which has been 
built for its trade name. Long, 
consistent advertising of a quality 
line of cosmetics and toilet requi- 
sites, it believes, provided the op- 
portunity for getting additional 
returns from its advertising invest- 
ment through automatic spread of 
its good-will to a new item in the 
line. 

Business papers continue to ad- 
vertise the lotion. National dis- 
tribution is anticipated soon. When 
obtained, class publications will be 
added to the schedule so as to de- 
velop repeat business for the beauty 
parlors offering the service. 


+ 
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Snowfall Sets This Schedule 


UST as the average person does 

not expose himself to a den- 
tist’s services until an irate molar 
won't let him sleep, most motorists, 
the American Chain Company has 
found, predicate the purchase of 
tire chains upon the advent of 
weather conditions that make their 
use a virtual necessity. 

Accordingly, Weed tire chain ad- 
vertisements are scheduled not by 
the season, but by the specific ac- 
tivities of one Jack Frost. They 
appear in newspapers only when 
there is at least six inches of snow 
on the ground to make stalled cars 
an unpleasant probability; or when 
ice-covered pavements create a 
skidding menace. 

The timing is accomplished by 
placing the insertion dates at the 
decision of the newspapers being 
used. The publisher is authorized 


to run the advertisements at the 
first appearance of either of the 
above two conditions. The specifi- 
cation relating to snowfall is an ex- 
act requirement, depth of snow 
being a tangible factor; but the 
instructions for slippery conditions 
put the matter up to the newspaper 
as to whether “Weather conditions 
are such that in your opinion car 
owners should use Weed Chains.” 
_ There are two sets of the adver- 
tisements, one attuned to snowfall 
troubles and the other to skidding 
They consist of about 80 per cent 
illustration. Each picture shows 
an inconvenient, or dangerous, as 
the case may be, circumstance that 
arises from failure to be equipped 
with chains. The illustration plus 
the headline—“Stop—You Need 
Weed Chains Today”—used for all 
advertisements—tells the story. 
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To the Ladies’ 


The New Note in Advertising to Women 


By Granville ‘Toogood 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


PROBABLY the most tiresome 
and humorless of all men is the 
man who is fond of saying that 
women have no sense of humor. 

Such a man will tell the same 
joke night after night in the pres- 
ence of his long-suffering wife, 
whenever he has a victim he thinks 
may not have heard it. He will 
laugh heartily at his own wit, and 
when the girl of his dreams doesn’t 
laugh too, he will give her a dirty 
look. He will then go down to the 
office and prepare some advertising 
addressed to women. 

A glance through the women’s 
publications is sufficient to indicate 
how many of these gentlemen are 
in the advertising business today. 
Solemnly, heavily—and oh, how 
dully!—they expatiate upon the 
merits of this or that stocking, this 
or that lipstick, this or that per- 
fume. If it is a high-fashion arti- 
cle they will turn their prayer-rugs 
toward Paris and make hushed 
obeisance. They will burn incense 
by their typewriters, and speak 

ith a broad A. 

All this hieratic ritual is based 
upon two false premises. The first 
is the assumption that women are 
humorless. The second is that they 
are stupid. 

Now it is perfectly true that 
clothes, to women, are an intensely 
serious matter, but it does not by 
any means follow that the subject 
must be treated in an intensely 
serious way. What women want in 
clothes is authority. They want 
to know that they’re right. The 
question is, how best to impress an 


intelligent woman with the essential 


rightness and desirability of one’s 
product. 
am not so foolhardy as to pose 


as an authority on women, but I 
+ 


Minneapolis Bureau Appoints 
Frank G. Cramer has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Minneapolis 
Better Business Bureau. 


do know that their minds work 
differently from men’s minds, and 
that their judgments are affected 
by more subtle considerations. 

A woman will fall in love with 
a man because she likes the way 
he combs his hair, or detest him 
for his manner of eating soup. 
She will buy an automobile for its 
radiator ornament or refuse to buy 
it because she doesn’t like the sales- 
man. And the surprising thing (to 
a mere man) is that she is so 
often, so mysteriously right! Femi- 
nine intuition needs very little to 
feed upon. 

It is encouraging to note that of 
late a few manufacturers, at least, 
have found it profitable to ascribe 
to women a full degree of that 
instinctive taste and intuition which 
they unquestionably possess. These 
hardy pioneers do not consider it 
necessary to make fulsome pro- 
testations regarding the quality of 
their products, their high-fashion 
authenticity, or their prestige. They 
are content to let these things sug- 
gest themselves in the advertising. 
They .address their patrons—not 
with the painful refinement of the 
chorus girl in society—but with the 
easy idiom of cultivated and dis- 
cerning people. 

The informality of this advertis- 
ing is occasionally daring, but that 
is good psychology—for only those 
of assured position can afford to 
be. And whether it chooses to be 
informal, whimsical, or casually 
humorous, it is informed almost 
invariably with sincerity and taste. 

A little gaiety, a little charm, 
resting upon a sound basis of fact 
and trustworthy information—that, 
unless present indications go sadly 
astray, is the effective way to ad- 
dress one’s advertising to the ladies. 


+ 
Joins Stevens & Wallis 


Milo S. Marsden has joined the staff 
of Stevens & Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake 
City advertising agency. 








What! 


Tue W. T. Rawtericu Company 
Freeport, It. 





Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Can you inform me whether any spe- 
cial awards of any kind are being of- 
fered either officially or unofficially dur- 
ing the Century of Progress Exposition 
in Chicago? 

You are, of course, familiar with the 
gold medal, etc., type of awards issued 
officially in the past. I understend the 
Century of Progress officials have defi- 
nitely decided not to give these awards 
this year but I thought possibly some 
advertising association or manufacturers’ 
association might be contemplating such 
awards. 

H. B. Scuotes, 


Advertising Manager. 


HE forthcoming Century of 

Progress exposition is dedi- 
cated to processes, rather than 
products. Complete production lines 
emitting streams of Chevrolets and 
Chryslers; a Coca-Cola manufac- 
turing and bottling plant ; miniature 
models of other industrial process- 
ing operations—these will be typical 
of the commercial phase of the 
next world fair. Products as such 
will take a back seat. 

In casting the theme for the Chi- 
cago exposition, those in charge 
reasoned that the day is past of the 
displays of merchandise that were 
important features of the great 
fairs of other years. Credit the 
permanent product exhibitions ex- 
isting in many of the larger cities, 
modern merchandising methods, ad- 
vertising, the press, motion pictures 


— 


Appointed by Anderson, Davis 
& Hyde 

Hugh Donnell, formerly with Calkins 
& Holden, New York, has been appointed 
art director of Anderson, Davis & Hyde, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of that city. 
The Anderson, Davis & Hyde agency has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of the Dry Dock Savings Institution of 
New York. 


To Publish “Golfing” 


Golfing is the name of a new magazine 
for golf players which is to he published 
at Chicago by Joe and Herb Graffis, pub- 
lishers of Golfdom. It will start with 
an April issue and will be published five 
months in each year, from April to 
August. The type page size is 7 5/16 bv 
103/16 inches. Offices are at 205 W. 
Wacker Drive. 


No Gold Medals? 





and other modern methods of « 
munication of news about products 
for that. 

Shed a tear, therefore, for the 
passing of the gold medals, blue 
ribbons and other badges of com- 
mercial honor without which no 
mustard package was once com 
plete. For, under the new order 
there is no competitive occasion 
for them. So far as the Century of 
Progress management is concerned 
there is nothing to award for and 
there will be no awards. There 
have been several pre-fair awards 
for architectural designs, posters 
and the like, but that will be the 
extent of official competition. 

To date there have been no 
plans of unofficial awards by out- 
side interests, such as manufactur- 
ers’ associations. The set-up of the 
exposition as outlined above makes 
it extremely unlikely that there 
will be any. 

Of course it is thoroughly pos- 
sible that there will be one form 
of competition available at the ex- 
position, but that would be for 
consumers, not exhibitors. Show 
us the group of several hundred 
manufacturers wherein there will 
not be at least one who, to “stimu- 
late interest and good-will,” will 
offer prizes to those submitting the 
nearest estimate on (purely for ex- 
ample) the pounds of pressure ex- 
erted by his punch press.—[£d. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

+ 
R. E. Olds Forms Refrigerator 


Concern 

R. E. Olds, pioneer automobile manu 
facturer, is chairman of the nev 
formed Kold-Hold Manufacturing Com 
pany, Lansing, Mich., which will manu 
facture refrigerators. Charles E. Ecker 
is president and treasurer; W. G. Farns 
worth, vice-president, and F. J. 
man, secretary. 


Two Accounts to Gibbons 

The Life Savers and Beech-Nut Sales 
Company, Ltd., has appointed the Mon- 
treal office of J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., to 
direct its advertising account, effective 
January 1. The Gotham Hosiery Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., has also appointed 
this agency to direct its advertising 
Newspapers will be used on the latter 
count for a preliminary campaign pr 
to Christmas. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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N making up advertising bud- 
gets for 1933, the peculiarly 
stabilized conditions which pre- 
vail throughout the Washington 
(D.C.) Market argue for its 
important consideration. 


Economic surveys show this 
market to be but meagrely af- 
fected by conditions which are 
prevalent throughout the coun- 
try—it maintaining a high aver- 
age of normal prosperity. 


It offers a field for cultivation 
that has the essential elements 
for productive results—with up- 
wards of three-quarters of a 
million people who have need 
for the staples, a taste for the 
luxuries—and the MEANS TO 
BUY BOTH. 


Any campaign of promotion in 
the Washington Market needs 
ONLY THE STAR—Evening 
and Sunday—for COMPLETE 
and INFLUENTIAL COV- 
ERAGE. 





Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 








HE first newspaper advertise- 

ment in what is hoped will de- 
velop into a consistent advertising 
effort to present certain facts re- 
garding veteran legislation ap- 
peared last Sunday in 
New York over the 
signature of the Vet- 
erans Justice Commit- 
tee. 

This committee is 
composed of a small 
group of veterans who 


* 


Bonus vs. Bonus 


facts to larg 
numbers at a time was by adver 
tising. To finance such advertising, 
however, would require a consider 
able sum of money. 


presenting these 


The Bonus paid for this Advertisement 





organized informally 
about a month ago 
because they felt, ac- 
cording to a statement 
issued by the group, 
“that the present eco- 
nomic crisis in the 
United States is great- 


@ It was made passible by a group of veterans who have bor 
rowed against their bonuses as msurance against an intolerable burden 
which Congress has put on the whole people. We call ourselves Veterans 
Justice Committee, because we demand of Congress yustice to the war 


wounded, justice to the war dead, sustice to the American people 


cervicanen me Gut wad 1943 os 4 come to che 


ly aggravated by the i ee eae 


payment to veterans of 
all wars of so-called 
compensation for dis- 
abilities which have 
nothing whatever to do 
with any war.” 

Copy in the adver- 
tising calls attention 
to various laws which, . 
the group maintains, 
benefit men who came 
out of the Spanish- * 
American and World 
wars in good health, and which 
presumed certain diseases, develop- 
ing six years after the World War, 
to be caused by that war, and to 
certain other laws giving unneces- 
sary compensation. Pointing out 
that these laws cost the people of 
the United States over $400,000,000 
a year, or one-eighth of the total 
budget, the committee expresses its 
belief that these laws must be im- 
mediately repealed. 

“Believing these things,” con- 
tinues the statement, “the commit- 
tee felt that if the true facts were 
presented to the people the people 
would also believe them. It felt 
that the most immediate way of 


+ 


Represents Compton at Chicago 

J. W. MacNeil has been appointed 
Chicago manager of Compton & Sons, 
St. Louis color lithographers. 


VETERANS JUS 


se PARK AVENUE+NEW YORK CITY 


+ 








TICE COMMITTEE 





“The veterans on this committe: 
were all men who had never used 
their bonuses. They felt, however 
that this crisis provided a justifica 
tion for the use of this money 
The only money to be spent di- 
rectly on advertising will be money 
derived from borrowing against 
Adjusted Service Certificates. Any 
contribution received from othe: 
sources will be used for overhead 
printing, etc.” 

“The Bonus Paid for This Ad 
vertisement” was the headline of 
the initial advertisement. 

Additional advertising is planne: 
as warranted by the response o 
veterans. 


+ 


Now Pettinger-LaGrange 

The Midland Company of Indianapolis 
Inc., advertising agency, has change 
its name to Pettinger-LaGrange, Inc. 
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For 1933 schedules the 
majority of space-buyers are 
sticking to Cincinnati and to 
the Times-Star exclusively... 
sticking tighter than ever, for 


sure results and sure profits. 


The increased lead in 
effective circulation 
makes the Times-Star 


today even a more pos- 














itive “‘exclusive”’ buy. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


New York: MARTIN L. MARSH, 60 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago: KELLOGG M. PATTERSON, 333 N. MICHIGAN 








Depression Contest Increases Sales 
28 Per Cent 


It Was Divorced from the Regular Sales Quotas and the Prizes Were 


Kept Secret Until the End 


By J. N. Griffith 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Standard Register Company 


N increase of 28 per cent in 
volume over the preceding 
month was the primary accomplish- 
ment of a sales contest we staged 
in September. Getting a_ half 
dozen new salesmen producing and 
giving our entire sales force some- 
thing new and cheerful to think 
about were secondary but worth- 
while results. 
The effectiveness of the contest 
we attribute to the introduction of 


several variations from regular 
contest procedure. In the first 
place, instead of basing our prize 


awards upon selling the monthly 
quota in each territory, we set in- 
dividual tasks figured upon an in- 
crease of 10 per cent over each 
man’s actual average performance 
for the three preceding months. 
Thus, the men were given an im- 
mediate incentive because they 
could readily see that the tasks set 
for them were possible of accom- 
plishment even under general de- 
pressed business conditions. 

In common with many other con- 
cerns we had heretofore assumed 
that we could never base a prize 
award on anything but our regular 
“scientifically” determined quotas. 
Otherwise it would be an admission 
that our quotas were too high and 
consequently they would mean 
nothing. We got over this hump, 
however, by a carefully worded 
letter telling our men that the tasks 
we were setting for them in 
September had nothing to do with 
their regular quotas, but were 
simply specific jobs to be accom- 
plished to lend sporting interest to 
a building program. 

We then divided the sales force 
into two “construction gangs” for 
the purpose of erecting two build- 
ings. One gang we dubbed the 
United Constructors and the other 
the Associated Builders. The ob- 
ject was to see which gang could 





complete its building quickest 

To visualize the idea we carried 
in our weekly sales bulletin a 
double spread illustrating two 
partially constructed buildings. The 
names of the men assigned to each 
gang were carried on the face of 
the building on which their par- 
ticular gang was working. Follow- 
ing each man’s name we showed 
weekly the percentage of his in- 
dividual task he had accomplished. 

The progress of each entire gang 
was illustrated weekly by a con- 
struction elevator on each building. 
These elevators were moved up- 
ward week by week as each 10 per 
cent of the total gang task was 
completed. 


Mystery Adds 
Zest to Prizes 


As each man sold the individual 
task that had been set for him he 
became eligible for a “mystery” 
prize. Keeping the exact nature of 
the prize secret until the end of 
the contest marked another depar- 
ture from usual methods. This 
idea resulted in more intense in- 
terest among the men than they had 
ever before shown when we an- 
nounced the nature of the prizes at 
the beginning of the contest. 

By basing the entire contest upon 
actual sales experience in depres- 
sion months, by surrounding the 
prizes with an atmosphere of 
mystery and by using a few novel 
twists to stimulate sporting interest 
(that is a part of the salesman’s 
nature), we were able to increas¢ 
our business 28 per cent over 
average preceding months in 1932 
and show a 15 per cent increas 
over the average seasonable in- 
crease of five preceding years. 

An interesting side light was th« 
fact that a number of new men 
who had been in the dumps for 
thirty or sixty days found it pos 
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sible to complete the tasks we set 
for them during the first week or 
ten days of the month. The re- 
sulting publicity in our sales bul- 
letin gave these men the incentive 
to accomplish double their tasks 
and thus apparently beat out some 
of the old-timers in the business. 
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In fact this incentive worked to 
such good advantage that besides 
accomplishing their tasks more men 
sold their regular quotas than in 
prior months. 

The impetus gained in September 
carried through and helped us 
greatly in October and November. 


+ > 


Fast Work 


Now— 
BOWMAN 


DAIRY COMPANY 


MILK 


N outdoor advertising message, 
44 as new as the headlines on 
the morning paper, was presented 
to the Chicago public as they went 
to work on the morning of De- 
The newspaper head- 
lines said “9 Cent Milk for City 
Today,” the poster said “Now 
Bowman Milk 9c.” 


cember 1. 


+ + 


Chicago Council Has New 
Secretary 


Miss Myrtle Schuster, for six years 
the advertising bureau of Marshall 


Field & Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
nted secretary of the Chicago Adver- 
tising Council. She succeeds Miss 


Dorothea Pfister, who has resigned, ef- 


ve January 1. 


J. R. Flanagan Has Own 


Business 
Flanagan, recently with W. 
Inc., New York, has estab- 
advertising business at New 
Offices are 


James R. 
Tracy, 
d an 
rk under his own name. 


5 Fifth Avenue. 
Advanced by Goodrich 


Edmund A. Hughes, for five years 
with the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, has been appointed a district ad- 
vertising manager with headquarters at 
ny, ° 


“ 


rs 


> 








The milk 
quart of superior 
flavor 


It was not until almost one 
o'clock on that morning that the 
new milk price was assured, yet, 
because of careful planning, the 
Bowman Dairy Company posters 
were delivered in time for the out- 
door company to have them on the 
assigned poster boards early in the 
day. 

+ 


South Follows Lead of New 
England Council 


The Southeastern Council, modeled 
after the New England Council, has 
been formed representing eight South- 
eastern States. It has been authorized 
to raise a budget for the promotion of 
industrial and agricultural interests in 


that section. 


Schuyler Hopper » with Screen- 
land Unit 


Schuyler Hopper has been appointed 


promotion manager of Screenland and 


Silver Screen, New York. He was for- 


merly with McCann-Erickson, Inc., and 
The Erickson Company for seven years. 


Has Rug Account 
Robert Cleeland’s Sons, Philadelphia, 


Chenille rugs, have appointed the Roden- 
Clements Company, of that city, to di- 
rect their advertising account, effective 
January 1. 
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Soaring Sales fe! 


There’s a Right Wa | 


Possessing in copyrighted form 
the most complete and practical 
statistical picture of the Chi- 
cago market available from any 
source, with a background of 


extensive experience in-the-field, 


the Chicago American can 
quickly supply any manufac- 


turer with: [a] A “set up” of 
the market adapted to efficient, 
economical and rapid spread of 
and 


product; 


sale of 
specific [b] 


and aid in the localization and 


distribution any 


counsel 


opening up of profitable sales 
(and 


low-sale, high-cost areas); [c] 


areas the avoidance of 


direct assistance in insuring 
maximum profit from advertis- 
ing in the Chicago American 
and extending its influence even 
beyond the circle of the Chicago 
market’s greatest evening news- 
paper audience. 


in point is 


A 


Seminole Toilet Tissue. 


recent case 


Formerly this product de. 
pended, for the bulk of its Chi- 
cago sales, upon four major and 
Now, 


directly due to the manner in 


a few voluntary chains. 
which the Chicago American 
was able to set up the toilet 
tissue market for them and to 
its aid and guidance, Seminole 
enjoys greatly increased dis- 
tribution and a vastly improved 
selling opportunity in Chicago, 
Seven big voluntary chains, 
representing a thousand outlets, 
and several hundred independ- 


ent stores were added t 


Seminole’s customer list. 


When Seminole ran a_ color 
page in the Chicago American’ 
weekly color magazine, the 


American Home Journal, sev- 
enteen chains ordered reprints, 
assuring the appearance of the 


HICAG 


a good 


newspaper 


its TWELFTH 


now in 


National Representatives: 








page | 
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Sane Marketing Can Turn Farm 
Surpluses into Profits 


A Lesson from the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 


Which 


Has 


Invested $16,738,000 in Advertising 


By C. C. Teague 


President, 
Growers 


[EprrortaL Note: With all due 
respect to the earnest effort that 
has been made in Washington to 
improve the farm situation—and 
with equal respect to what Mr. 
Roosevelt and his new Congress 
are expected to attempt after 
March 4—it seems to us that not 
sufficient attention is being given to 
the fundamentals of orderly mar- 
keting. 

It is true that the farmer’s eco- 
nomic set-up is essentially different 
from that of any other producer 
his surpluses often come from 
causes entirely beyond his control. 
Consequently the political groping 
and floundering about, the experi- 
mentation and the guesswork are 
not altogether without excuse. 

But regardless of how many 
isms may be invoked, no matter 
how cunningly a new farm distri- 
bution structure may be built, farm 
improvement must be based on 
better marketing. 

We wish therefore that Mr. 
Roosevelt and his advisors could 
be induced to make a devout study 
of the marketing methods em- 
ployed profitably to move surpluses 
of California walnuts and citrus 
fruits. Mr. Teague in the ap- 
pended paper—which is a part of a 
discussion presented before the 
California Bankers Association— 
sets forth what seems to be the only 
farm marketing remedy _ that 
amounts to anything. And the ad- 
vertising outlay has not been overly 
great at that.] 


RODUCTION of a horticultural 

product always advances if the 
industry is prosperous, and unless 
the demand can be increased, there 
is a resulting surplus, followed by 
demoralization of markets. Demand 
can only be increased by the fol- 
lowing processes : 


California Fruit Growers Exchange and California Walnut 


Association 
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1. The product must be inher- 
ently good. 

2. It must be properly prepared 
for market. 

3. It must be uniformly 
and attractively packed. 

4. It must be merchandized prop- 
erly so as to get the co-operation 


graced 





and support of the trade—whole- 
sale and retail. 
5. Increased demand can _ be 


created by finding new or attrac- 
tive methods of using the product. 

6. By national advertising—keep- 
ing continually before the public 
in attractive advertising the food 
and health value of the product 
and any other qualities that can be 


proved to be true. 


Advertising Could Have 
Moved Surpluses 


Practically all of the difficulty of 
the fruit crops of California is duc 
to surpluses, with resulting de- 
moralization of markets. In many 
cases this could have been avoided 
if the growers had been properl 
organized so as to market properly 
and increase demand through na- 
tional advertising. 

National advertising is expen- 
sive. It can only be done by col- 
lective effort, by means of which a 
large sum can be created at low 
cost per package. It has never heet 
found feasible to collect a large 
advertising fund from a large num- 
ber of commercial shippers, as tlhiey 
are so competitive that they will 
not agree as to how the fund should 
be used. Industry advertising can 
only be done by a co-operative. 


One other principle should be 


clearly understood. More of a prod- 
uct can be sold on a stabilized mar- 
ket at a fair price than can be sold 
on a demoralized market at a low 
price. The reason for this is that 


the wholesale and retail trade make 
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money on a firm and advancing 
market and push the products 
showing this profit. On the other 
hand, they usually lose money on 
a demoralized market and soon lose 
interest in the products that do not 
show a profit. 
wo horticultural crops of great 

economic value to California are 
walnuts and citrus. The average 
return of these two crops for the 
last five years is as follows: 
Walnuts: 
Average annual delivered 

CO n inne se nckekuhe $ 11,979,961 
Deducting freight paid to 


Pr re 825,270 
Annual net return ....... $ 11,154,691 
Cirrus: 

Average annual delivered 

OD Raddedinssnde-aw nae $154,537,506 
Freight and refrigeration. . 42,283,756 
Net return to California... $112,253,750 


Total annual sales income 
om both crops........ $166,517,467 


he California Walnut Growers 

\ssociation was organized twenty 
years ago because of unsatisfactory 
marketing conditions in the indus- 
try, and to deal with what appeared 
to be a surplus at that time. The 
average production was _ about 
10,000 tons, and the average price 
12.5 cents per pound. There was 
considerable local co-operative ef- 
fort, but there was no central sales 
o:ganization. 

he average production for the 
last five years has been about 
28,000 tons, or an increase of 188.6 
per cent, and the average sales 
price for the last five years for 
No. 1 soft shells has been 20.32 
cents per pound, as compared with 
12.22 cents per pound before the 
association was organized, or an 
increase of 66 per cent. The pro- 
duction of walnuts has increased 
5.5 times the rate of the population 
increase of the United States, and 
yet a satisfactory market has been 
maintained. 

Compare this with the condition 
prevailing in most agricultural 
crops, and ask yourselves what is 
the reason for the difference. The 
reason is the California Walnut 
Growers Association, which has 


controlled for some years from 85 
to 90 per cent of the crop. The 
association has increased the con- 
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sumptive demand through national 
advertising. It has standardized and 
stabilized the industry through 
having maintained an efficient sales 
organization. 

In my judgment, if this growers 
co-operative had not been in ex- 
istence the average price of walnuts 
would have been less than 8 cents 
per pound to the growers for the 
last fifteen years. The market 
would have been continually de- 
moralized and the industry would 
not have attained one-half of its 
present proportions. 

Take this season for example. 
Growers outside of the association 
have only been able to sell for 
from 4% cents to 7 cents per 
pound orchard run for soft shells, 
with an average of about 6 cents 
per pound. Members of the asso- 
ciation should receive from 10 cents 
to 12 cents orchard run for their 
soft shells. The association is in 
the process of making additional 
payments, which will bring it up to 
65 per cent of the opening price, 
which means that members will 
have received more than outsiders 
have been able to get for their en- 
tire crop. 

Last year large budded pecans 
opened at the same price as large 
budded walnuts, both 23 cents de- 
livered Eastern markets. By Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, pecan prices had 
dropped to 12 cents and Diamond 
large budded walnuts had gone to 
25 cents. By March 1, 1932, pecans 
had dropped to 9 cents, and wal- 
nuts advanced to 26 cents; and by 
April 21, walnuts were 28 cents 
and pecans 8 cents. 

The advantages of strong co- 
operative control can, I think, be 
no better illustrated than by the 
fact that prices of all farm prod- 
ucts are today selling on a basis 
of approximately 50 per cent of 
pre-war levels. Walnuts are selling 
at 106.4 per cent of pre-war levels, 
or, on a comparative basis, well 
over twice as high as all farm 
products. Notwithstanding this 
splendid record from 10 to 15 per 
cent of the walnut production is 
still outside the association. 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange was organized thirty- 
nine years ago, on account of a 
depressed condition in the industry, 
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BALTIMORE, City of Dited 


In the development of the oil industry Balti- 
more has shared largely. It was but 8 or 10 
years after E. L. Drake drilled the first oil well, 
August 28, 1859, in Pennsylvania, that the re- 
fining of petroleum began in Baltimore. 


Latest available figures on annual production, 
as set forth in the U. S. Government’s recently 
issued “Biennial Census of Manufacturers,” 
credit Baltimore and its industrial area with oil 
refinery products valued at $43,456,428. 


But the refining of petroleum represents only 
one of the many enterprises conducted on a large 
scale in Baltimore. In and adjacent to the city 
proper are more than 2,200 manufacturing es- 
tablishments. Such diversity of industry ex- 
plains why .business in Baltimore is above 
average. 


Yes, an above-average market, Baltimore. And 


as most advertisers already know, Baltimoreans 
are most readily reached through the columns of 
The Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 


The Sunpapers in NovemiAT 
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due to what at that time was con- 
sidered to be a surplus. The aver- 
age annual production for the three 
years prior to the organization of 
the exchange was 4,815 carloads. 

The average annual production 
of the last three years. was 73,337 
carloads. In thirty-nine years the 
production has increased 1,420 per 
cent. During this same period the 
population of the United States has 
increased only 89 per cent, or not 
quite doubled. Few agricultural 
industries have increased in pro- 
duction so rapidly. 

Why is it that an industry that 
was in trouble thirty-nine years 
ago and that has increased in pro- 
duction 15.8 times the rate of in- 
creased population has not suffered 
to the same degree as most agri- 
cultural industries during the post- 
war period of agricultural de- 
pression that has prevailed for the 
last eight or ten years? 

The answer again is the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange. 
That organization has controlled 
from 65 to 75 per cent of the out- 
put of the citrus fruit from Cali- 
fornia for many years. 


The Part Played 
by Advertising 

The exchange has invested $16,- 
738,000 for national advertising, 
covering a period of twenty-five 
years. Of this amount 75 per cent 
has been spent in the last ten years, 
aid 47 per cent in the last five 
years. By this means the dietary 
and health values of citrus fruit 
have been taught to the public. 

The exchange caused research 
work to be done by the scientific 
bodies and educational institutions 
which developed the facts which 
formed the basis for this adver- 
tising. 

The exchange developed and 
manufactured the Sunkist juice ex- 
tractor which has created a new an- 
nual demand for 16,000 carloads of 
fruit, according to recent surveys. 

The exchange has maintained a 
national sales organization with 

rN 
Heads Williamsport Chamber 


Graff, editor and publisher 


George E. 
Pa., Sun and 


of the Williamsport, 


Gazette and Bulletin, has been made 
president of the Williamsport Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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salaried agents in fifty-three n 
kets of the country. No other sale 


, 


agency dealing in perishable prod- 
ucts can compare with it in efh- 
ciency of operation and low selling 


cost. 

The exchange has the most com 
plete system of market informat 
of any agency handling perish 
products. 

It maintains research laboratories 
to develop new uses for citrus fruit 
and the by-products of same. 

It has two by-products plants, one 
for oranges and one for lemons, 
for the handling of cull fruit and 
off-sizes. The main purpose of 
these plants is to salvage low 
grade fruit and small sizes in years 
of surplus crops. 


Sales Cost 
Is Low 

The sales cost of the exchang 
is remarkably low. The average 
sales cost for the last three years, 
not including cost of national ad- 
vertising, has been 2.38 per cent 
of the f.o.b. value of the fruit, or 
1.71 per cent of the delivered 
value. The foregoing should he 
used in comparing with other ship- 
pers, as the exchange is the only 
sales organization engaged in na- 
tional advertising. 

If cost of advertising is included, 
the total cost of selling and adver- 
tising is 4.42 per cent of the f 
value of the fruit and 3.18 per cent 
of the delivered value. On a box 
basis the total cost of advertising 
and selling is 13.5 cents per box 

The credit record of the ex- 
change is remarkable. Charge-off 
for the season from uncollected ac- 
counts amounted to $16,680.03 or 
3/100 of 1 per cent of the net re- 
turns—an excellent record at any 
time, and especially so in view of 
the general business _ situation 
With aggregate returns of $1,245,- 
700,000 to exchange shippers dur- 
ing the last twenty-eight years, 


o 


credit losses have equalled but 
79/10,000 of 1 per cent of the 
f.o.b. returns. 


Paul Brown with Lefton 
Paul Brown, formerly with 
F. Wallis Armstrong Company, Phila- 
delphia, has joined the Al Paul Lefton 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of that city, as vice-president. 
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There Is No Single Formula for 
Collection Letters 


American Dentat Trape ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
w of Printers’ Ink: 
\\e have noticed in your publication 
time to time articles giving various 
collection letters which have been used 
wit success. 
Will you be good enough to inform us, 
your index, in what issues in the 
last year or so these have appeared? 
Frances P. JAMEs. 


HE burden placed upon collec- 
tion correspondents during the 
last several years has called for 
an unusual amount of ingenuity in 
the preparation of collection let- 
ters. We have seen a number of pro- 
ductive letters of this type and a 
study of them makes it obvious 
that there is no formula for suc- 
cessful collection letters. 
Here, for instance, are three suc- 
cessful letters, each of them built 
on a different idea. 


lhe first is signed by Albert 
Pauly, credit manager, Samuel 
Cabot, Inc. It says, 


When an account runs a little past 

we find that most of our customers 

appreciate a brief note from us, remind- 

ing them of the fact so that they may 
ly the delinquency. 

Che statement that we enclose shows 2 

nee overdue, according to our rec- 

Unless you have some special rea- 

son for holding up payment, your check 

early mail will be appreciated very 


lhe following letter is sent out 
by The Lehon Company : 

\ machine has been invented for al- 

t everything except one that will col- 


+ 
Fruit Juice Account to Erwin, 


Wasey 


ie Tropical Juice Corporation, Titus- 


ville, Fla., Giraffe orange and Ge 
juice, has appointed Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Inc., New York, to direct its 


advertising account. Robert Windmuller, 
erly product sales manager of An- 
heuser-Busch, St. Louis, and sales man- 
ager of the O-Cedar Corporation, Chi- 
cago, is in charge of marketing the new 
product, with sales offices at New York. 


Join “Movie News” 
S. Morris, J. Dean and P. Pariser 
A now representing the Jilustrated 


e News, New York. 
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lect money. Don’t ask me if I have seen 
a slot machine. 

But if a collection machine was in- 
vented it would be unsatisfactory because 
it would not have that friendly appeal 
which, you and I know, gives results. 

Therefore, for lack of something more 
modern, we are coming to you in that 
good old-fashioned way for your check. 
It isn’t very much—in fact, we wish you 
owed us more, but it will help. Hope 
you will mail it today. 


Here is a letter sent out by the 
Master Electric Company: 


We do not mean to annoy you with 
unpleasant collection letters, but feel sure 
that you will appreciate our position in 
seeking your co-operation toward the dis- 
posing of past due balance in the amount 
of $47.00. 

Since this charge has remained open 
for a considerable length of time beyond 
our customary thirty-day period, we be- 
lieve that an additional extension of ten 
days to be sufficient and ask you to let 
us have your check on or before Jan- 
uary Ist. 


All of these letters are used 
early in the collection effort. Later, 
when it becomes apparent that the 
account is not likely to pay unless 
strenuous measures are used, the 
credit correspondent can become 
more hard-boiled. One of the most 
effective letters we have seen im- 
plied that the dealer wasn’t good 
for credit anyway and that the 
company was washing its hands of 
the whole matter. Surprisingly 
enough, although this letter was 
almost insulting in its tone, it was 
highly productive in bringing in 
money from reluctant accounts.- 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

+ 

Grigsby-Grunow Appoint- 

ments 

R. C. Rolfing has been appointed assis- 
tant vice-president and works manager 
of the Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chi- 
cago, Majestic —_ and refrigerators. 
W. G. Pierce, Jr., has been made assis- 
tant vice-president in charge of the radio 
division and ] Ditzell, assistant 


vice-president in charge of the refrigera- 
tion division. 


Represents “Christian Herald” 

The Christian Herald, New York, has 
appointed Samuel A. Gardner, publish- 
ers’ re presentative, Boston? as its repre- 
sentative in the New England territory. 
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“| THINK I'LL TAKE THE 


OTHER KIND...MY HUSBAND 


LIKES THEM BETTER” 


RS. Belthazar Bump is 

mightily tempted to buy 
another package of “Ittsy Bit- 
sies,” the latest innovation of 
the Krispy Kracker Kompany. 
Mr. Bump, however, considers 
Ittsy Bitsies to be so much dog 
or even horse biscuit. 

Reason triumphs over pas- 
sion. Mrs. Bump buys a kind 
they both will like. 

The shadow again. The 
shadow of a man standing be- 
hind the buying wife, influenc- 
ing the choices she makes in 
everything from biscuits to re- 
frigerators. 

It doesn’t matter what type 
of product you make. The 
shadows of men enter places of 
business which men themselves 
rarely penetrate, and make 
their wants and preferences 
known. Whatever your prod- 
uct, if you want Mrs. Bump 
and other wives to choose it 
over your competitor’s, your 
task will be easier if Mr. Bump 
and the other husbands think 


well of your product. If it pays 
to have wives see your adver- 
tising, it would pay to have 
husbands see it. 

Would you be interested in a 
way of reaching Mr. and Mrs. 
Bump at no more expense than 
it takes to reach Mrs. Bump 
alone—indeed, for 30% less? 


There is such a way. Adver- 
tise in a magazine that both 
members of the family read. 
Redbook is its name. Its nat- 
ural habitat is the living room 
table. Every thousand copies 
are read by 1480 women and 
1420 men. Even if it didn’t 
help your sales to have men see 
your advertising, it would cost 
less to reach women alone in 


Redbook! 


There is no sophistry either 
in these figures or in this philos- 
ophy. Both have a lot to offer 
the advertiser in days like these. 


Sell the family and you sell 
all. Redbook Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 





That Master Mind Complex of the 
Advertising Manager 


It Causes Unproductive Combat with Sales Department, Although 
Advertising Is Essentially a Sales Operation 


By Pierre Boucheron 


Advertising Manager, RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


N many large sales organiza- 

tions, which I have’visited from 
time to time, I have been particu- 
larly struck by what is nothing 
less than a distinct antipathy for 
the sales department by members 
of the advertising staff. The atti- 
tude that the advertising men have 
taken is somewhat similar to that 
of the prima donna for the ticket 
agency—necessary but unspeak- 
ably vulgar and too concerned with 
dollars at the expense of art. 

Far too great an emphasis, it 
seems to me, has been placed by 
advertising men upon the esthetic 
side of their vocation, with the 
result that a barrier is set up be- 
tween them and their selling or- 


ganizations, and they find it im- 
possible to concern themselves with 
the crass details of the hand-to- 


hand sales combat. While the de- 
pression has done much to break 
down this essentially unproductive 
attitude, there still remains in the 
minds of many, that sales is an 
activity reserved to high pressure, 
almost illiterate clowners, and 
colorless, matter-of-fact business 
men. 

Here, at RCA Victor, we bend 
over backward to keep away from 
the foregoing attitude. To us the 
sales and advertising departments 
are integrals of one function, one 
utterly dependent upon the other; 
there is no difference. We are 
sold on the idea that our success 
as a merchandising organization 
depends in a large measure upon 
this interplay of activity, and this 
mutual respect, and upon the facil- 
ity with which the ferment of ad- 
vertising ideas will arise out of 
the working of the sales point of 
view. 

Our specifications for an adver- 
tising man are well established; 
he must have had sales experience. 
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We have no room for theories, 
unless applied to a foundation oi 
established fact. Furthermore, 
we feel that it is a lot more valu- 
able for one of our men to take 
a trip out into the field, where he 
may rub shoulders with and ex- 
change ideas with the outposts, 
than it is for him to evolve an 
idea born and bred of office ex- 
perience, or to learn the latest 
sophistication in layout. 

We consider it our prime re- 
sponsibility to get outside and find 
what is going on at the point of 
sale, to actually play ball. And we 
get results; although I am forced 
to smile when I think how the 
Muses must blush when we make 
one of our sallies into the field, and 
how those who have died for art 
in advertising must turn over in 
their quiet graves at some of the 
“back to Barnum” ideas that we 
find are still pulling well enough to 
bring them back home with us. 


Indoors Breeds a 
Smug Sense of Power 


Things have not always been 
thus. As a matter of fact, the first 
three years of the ten I have spent 
as an advertising manager I de- 
voted to sitting tight in my office 
Not once in all that time did I ven- 
ture out to find out how things 
were progressing, or whether | 
could possibly learn anything new. 
Sitting back there in a nice office 
evolving campaigns and visualiz- 
ing displays gave one a smug sense 
of power...the master mind 
complex, I believe it must have 
been, which fools a man into be- 
lieving that what he learned in the 
past fits him for complete responsi- 
bility for the present and future, 
without any further reference to 
the broad pages of experience. 

In defense of myself, I must 
hasten to say that all of that time 
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was not spent entirely of my own 
free will. The truth of the matter is, 
that in those days, r radio was a 
rapidly growing business. Things 
happened overnight that left one 
( — and we were having our 

‘rowing pains. One hesitated to 
leave his post for the plain reason 
that it might not be there when he 
came back. An executive who 
would leave for two or three days, 
or more, was likely to come back 
and find that the pressure of his 
affairs had necessitated placing 
someone in charge to assume re- 
sponsibility, or he would find such 
a revolutionary change in policy 
that he was left cold, on the out- 
side, looking in. 

However, as time went on, I was 
impressed more and more by the 
feeling that our ideas were getting 
musty. We were operating in a 
circle, getting nowhere in particu- 
lar. We needed new blood, fresh 
idea blood, and I determined to 
risk all and go out and get it. 

Accordingly, I made a flying 
trip into the field and stayed two 
weeks. en I came back I 
brought with me enough new 
slants to last a year. And more, 
I came back with a knowledge of 
what was really happening out 
there, with a recognition of the 
fact that things did not always 
work out as they had been so opti- 
mistically planned in the office. I 
found that many displays were 
thrown away before completely un- 
packed. I heard criticism, valuable 
criticism, of our space advertising, 


and I was filled to overflowing with 


specifications from the men who 
were out there making the sales. 


Advertising Lesson 


Number One 


In short, in those two weeks I 
learned what I insist is Lesson 
Number One in an advertising 
man’s schooling : That advertising is 


nothing more or less than a 
sales operation . . . that advertis- 
ing without the sales slant is value- 
ess. 

From that time forward I made 
it part of my job. to develop a sys- 
tem of communication from the 
front lines to our central office, and 
I made it a habit to get out in the 
field at regular frequent intervals. 
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Everything possible has been done 
to impress the men in the field that 
their task is definitely tied up with 
ours... that their slants are 
valuable raw material from which 
we advertising men can work out 
the finished products. 

Contrary to the early policy of 
the company of sending green men, 
fresh from college, out to sell— 
men who never were taken seri- 
ously by the trade—we now rest 
the entire responsibility on men 
whose long experience in merchan- 
dising and whose extensive knowl- 
edge of their product, enables them 
to understand and operate on the 
broader measure we set for them. 


The Function of 
Field Men 


Our field man knows that his 
responsibility goes further than 
making sales ... that his job is 
more than supervising the proper 
distribution and use of advertising 
material. He understands and ap- 
preciates that he is the sensitive 
feeler of the advertising depart- 
ment, upon whose sensitivity to 
new ideas used both by competition 
and other industries, we are in a 
large degree dependent. Our con- 
stant effort is to impress upon these 
men that their ideas are what we 
want, and we do our best to en- 
courage them by offering prizes for 
the best suggestions submitted. 

But, I don’t want to be misunder- 
stood. I do not wish to convey the 
idea that our central department is 
nothing more than a rubber stamp 
organization, incapable of creat- 
ing plans, or initiating original 
ideas. Nor do I say that all of the 
ideas we get from the field are 
good and applicable. I don’t be- 
lieve in the infallibility of either 
end of our system. Our process is 
a sympathetic consideration, a 
recognition of ability where it 
should be, and an interplay of com- 
plementary factors between field 
and office men, which generally re- 
sults in plans of good substantial 
basis, with the jokers ironed out, 
dressed up, smoothly and coher- 
ently presented. 

We have on one side men whose 
inclinations fit them essentially for 
the field work, who couldn't sit 
down and put their ideas on paper 
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if their lives depended on it; and 
on the other side, we have the men 
whose peculiar talents fit them for 
the task of careful criticism, com- 
petent organization and lucid ex- 
pression. 

After several years of this field 
work on the part of the advertising 
department, designed to make sell- 
ing easier for the field force, it was 
still the feeling that no one in the 
advertising department had actu- 
ally gone out into the field and 
done sales work. 

With this in mind, the advertis- 
ing manager decided to divorce 
himself from the advertising de- 
partment and asked for a field sales 
job, which was given in the form 
of Southern district sales manager. 
After a year in the South, this field 
of operation was extended to the 
so-called Eastern district, and for 
the space of two years, much actual 
information was secured right in 
the field, not only from district of- 
fice to distributor, but from dis- 
tributor to dealer; and in many 
cases, watching and helping the 
dealer actually sell to the con- 
sumer. 

This probably was the most val- 
uable training an advertising man 
could have, and may be said to 
have been a post-graduate course in 
practical advertising. It was dur- 
ing this time that the exact work- 
ings of a sales promotion plan 
were really understood. Prior to 
that, there had been much theory in 
organizing direct-mail campaigns, 
window displays, etc. 

Here at last was the acid test. 
One could talk directly to retailers, 
and ask them just how effective a 
given device was, just how much 
pulling power a given newspaper 
advertisement had, just how valua- 
ble national magazine advertising 
was to the retailer, just where ra- 
dio broadcasting fitted into the 
picture. 

Of course, during this interim a 
brand new advertising man was in- 
stalled at headquarters, who had 


a 


Great Northern Appoints 

The Great Northern Railway Company, 
St. Paul, has placed its account with 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 
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his own ideas about advertising, and 
while we did not always agree in 
detail, we usually did agree in 
principle. 

My job in the field was to mak« 
sure that the application of princi 
ples was effective. It is, perhaps, 
not out of place to say here that a: 
advertising manager is really not 
an advertising manager unless he 
has had actual sales experience i: 
the field, either as a salesman or 
as a district sales manager, with 
the actual responsibility of organ 
izing and maintaining a sales force 
in the field—a force that was com 
prised not merely of territorial 
policemen, but were actually selling 
merchandise and doing everything 
possible to promote sales from dis- 
tributor to dealer. 

Surmounting our whole set-up is 
an ideal situation in inter-office re- 
lation. Happily, the sales manager 
of our company is a man who has 
had extensive advertising experi 
ence, a man whose keen insight and 
merchandising experience makes 
him the proper associate for a 
sales-minded advertising manager. 
Sales manager and advertising 
manager work hand and glove, each 
with the full recognition of the 
shadowy line which divides his re- 
sponsibility from the other’s. It 
is, I repeat, an ideal set-up, and one 
which has proved itself productive 
of highly acceptable results. 

Dealer and distributor meetings, 
both in the field and at the central 
office, are attended by both adver- 
tising and sales staffs, each telling 
a story which dovetails evenly with 
that of the other . the combined 
effort directed to the one ultimate 

sales. 

My heart goes out to those ad- 
vertising managers who have still 
to attain that plane of full respect 
and dependence upon their sales 
managers. For, I feel that they 
have still to learn the fundamental 
lesson in advertising . . . a lesson 
which I find very comforting in 
these down-to-fundamental days. 


+ 
Appoints Philadelphia Agency 


The Amita Laboratories, Philadelphia, 
have appointed Howard Law, of that 
city, to direct their account. Newspapers 
and direct mail will be used. 
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Here's How Times Have 


Changed in PITTSBURGH 


The Sunday Sun-Telegraph published . . .63.9% 
MORE Automotive Display advertising, and 
47.2% MORE New Passenger Car ad- 
vertising than the other Pittsburgh Sunday 


Newspaper. 


Figures by Media Records, Inc., 


The Sunday Sun- 
Telegraph SOLD... 
*30.7% MORE 
copies (Total Net 
Paid) than the other 
Pittsburgh Sunday 
Newspaper. 


*A. B. C. Report, 
March 31, 1932 


11 months, 1932. 


80% of the Sunday 
Sun-Telegraph's cir- 
culation is purposely 
concentrated within 
the 50 mile Pitts- 
burgh area . . . where 
it does advertisers 
the most good! 


wa 


Manufacturers and Agents will find this highly 
concentrated wealthy Sunday Sun-Telegraph 
market TAILOR-MADE" to this year's speci- 
fications . . . Concentrate Distribution and Sales 
Effort in Known Established Markets! 
PITTSBURGH, ‘America's 5th Market is BEST 


COVERED by... 


The Pittsburgh Sunday 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 










When the Prospect Asks for Details 
He Gets Them 


Coupon Inquiries Are Answered with a Huge Broadside Containing 
Pictures and Complete Data 


D. WALLACE & CO. manu- 

facture Workace woodwork- 
ing machines for the home hobby 
shop and the cabinet shop. The 
featured item is a combination 
machine which includes eight ma- 
chines in one and meets practically 
every need of the home wood- 
worker. 

Dealer distribution is backed by 
advertising in magazines of the 
popular technical type. All copy 
carries a coupon, so that those in- 
terested can learn more about the 
machines and find out where to get 
them. 

The immediate follow-up con- 
sists of a huge broadside five feet 
two inches by one foot nine inches. 
The reason for this mammoth size 
is to show the prospect, not simply 
an illustration of the machine, but 
a full-size illustration. This pho- 
tograph, with eight smaller pho- 
tographs showing the machine set- 
up for performing the various 
woodworking operations, appears 
on the front. It provides the pros- 
pect with a complete visual pres- 
entation. He sees at a glance that 
the outfit is larger than he ex- 
pected, that it is sturdily built. In 
the smaller illustrations, he quickly 
understands that this one machine 
is in reality eight machines in one. 

The other side of the broadside 
is crammed full of information. 
The machine is described in every 
mechanical detail, the operating 
features, the capacities, the opera- 
tions that can be performed are 
all fully discussed. Other machines 
in the‘ line are illustrated and de- 


+ 
Fletcher & Ellis Add o Staff 


Arthur Rothafel, son of S Rothafel 
(‘Roxy’), has joined Plessber & Ellis, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as a 
member of the radio department. Robert 
E. McKean, formerly with Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, New York, has also joined 
the Fletcher & Ellis agency in charge of 
mechanical production. 


scribed. Considerable space is also 
devoted to the woodworking idea; 
its pleasure as a hobby, its desira 
bility as diversion for boys, the 
opportunity it affords men to start 
their own businesses, the applica- 
tion of Workace machines to th 
needs of the cabinet shop, farmer, 
school and the carpenter. 

In this mammoth broadside the 
prospect finds the answer to any 
question he may have about Work- 
ace machines. 

“Why, who will read all that?” 
asked someone as he gazed at thx 
1,300 square inches of copy. The 
man interested in buying will read 
it and read it carefully. This 
broadside was designed for the 
man who is interested—who actu 
ally sent in the coupon for the 
purpose of securing more infor 
mation. 

Another function of this piece is 
its use as a window streamer for 
the dealer. In this way it fur- 
nishes a definite tie-up between the 
dealer and the prospect. A cam- 
paign urging window demonstra 
tions among dealers, with the win- 
dow arranged to appear like a 
home workshop, also added mate- 
rially to the effectiveness of the 
magazine advertising. 

The broadside was also sent to 
manual training departments of 
schools. In many instances it was 
posted on the bulletin-board—not 
as a selling device but as an edu- 
cational one. Nevertheless, boys 
studying manual training in school 
constitute a particularly fertile 
field of potential buyers. 


— 
Lilly Resumes Agency Work 


Alfred S. Lilly, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of creative work of the 
Twentieth Century Press, Inc., and as- 
sociated with the former Lincoln-Lilly 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Chicago, has 
joined Moser, Cotins & Brown, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of Utica, N. Y., and 
New York, as an account executive. 
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F-\re you sure 


your advertisement 


wil KEEP ? 


, takes more than a sound idea 
and a good layout to make your 
advertisement pay. It must be 
timed to the readers’ buying 
hours, moved close to the oppor- 
tunity to buy. A message timed 
too early is almost as badly 
handicapped as one too late. 
It shouldn't be asked to preserve 
its punch—to keep fresh over- 
night for 14 to 18 hours. And 
it needn't! 

You can reach New York's 
housewives just before they buy. 
You will not be required to 
compete with New York's ever- 
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growing variety of evening di- 
versions—tradio, bridge, theatres, 
talkies, sports, parties. You will 
reach women when their minds 
welcome practical household 
guidance—during the planning- 
and-buying hours from 8:30 
A. M. to 3 P. M. (when, it has 
been demonstrated, the great 
bulk of the day's buying is done). 


Keep every advertisement 
fresh, especially in New York! 
DAYTIMELINESS is helping 
manufacturers get RESULTS 
every day. May we tell you all 
the facts? 


YORK 


Herald Tribune 


NEW YORK: Main Office, 230 West 41st Street-¢ DETROIT: John B. Woodward, Inc., 
6-255 General Motors Building ¢ CHICAGO: John B. Woodward, Inc., 360 N. Michigan 
Ave. ¢ BOSTON: Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Building ¢ SAN FRANCISCO: 
Verree & Conklin. 5 Third Street ¢ PARIS EDITION: The New York Herald, 21 Rue de Berri. 
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To The Executive Whose SignatuReq 


What the Depresq 


to Ac 


HE greatest single contribution to Advertising, 

resulting from recent conditions, is the growing 

recognition of the Earners as the dominant 
influence upon volume sales. 


Today “Class Audience” is as out of date as hoop- 
skirts and mustache cups. “Selective Class” is sup- 
planted by “Selective Mass” as a major lajor medium 
argument. 


Not that that small part of our population known as 
“Selective Class” will not again come back into its own. 
It will. But meantime the present era will have forced 
upon us all the true status of the Earner-families in their 
relation to volume sales. 


Even in 1929 ....98%, of all incomes were less than 
$5000. But there was our pride. We wanted to think of 
our product as a “‘class”’ product. It was easy enough to 
listen to the “‘Class Audience” appeal, and soft pedal 
the more substantial source of volume sales. 


STREET RAILW 


42niet, 


220 West 
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Has Contributed 
ising 


But today every single dollar we spend must meet a 
very definite and practical objective. There must be no 
waste, including waste circulation. And we are begin- 
ning to think. 

In 1933, the manufacturer who does not reach the 
Earners might just as well close up shop. He’s done. 
Finished. 


That is why Car Advertising today must take front rank 
among major media. With dramatic timeliness, without 
strain or effort, it reaches every day, that vast army 
of Earners who today hold squarely in their hands the 
buying power of the nation. 


Here with your own eyes you can see them each day, on 
their way to and from the very jobs which gain for them 
the power to buy your product. Here you can reach them 
every day at a lower cost than in any other one medium 
or combination of mediums. 
Here is today’s “‘Buying Class’’ Audience. 

W. S. B. 


DVERTISING CO. 
t, New York 
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For you..and 


no strings tied to the offer 


The annual Goldmann calendar is now ready for your desk 
top or office wall. Again, it is a modest sort of thing that 
doesn't shout its advertising . . a calendar worth having .. 
And another nice thing about it is that you may ask for if 
without fear of pestiferous salesmen hounding you because 
of your request. Of course we hope that it will act as a 
reminder of our complete plant, with adequate facilities, 
our reputation for doing a job well. We hope it will prompt 
you to learn whether you can use our services to your 
advantage and profit. But there are no strings tied to the 
offer. Write us for a calendar today. 


ISAAC GOLDMAN 
= Founded. 1676 a 


8O LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK CITY WOrtH 2~6080 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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When Competitive Advertising 
Need Not Be Destructive 


Some Principles, 


with Special Reference to Tire Industry, That Can 


Cleanse Competition of Abuses 


By John Benson 


President, 


YOMPETITION is a good thing 

in all lines of effort; it brings 
out the best in us; is the life of 
trade and the spur of progress. It 
will always be with us, so long as 
private initiative and enterprise 
pe rsist. 

But like everything else, it leads 
to abuse and may easily become the 
death of trade, and of itself. When 
you carry competition beyond the 
realm of merit, and apply blind 
force or undermining tactics to 
force a market, you are on danger- 
ous ground, very expensive to the 
attacker, very destructive to the at- 
tacked; also demoralizing to profit, 
and to maintaining a merit competi- 
tion upon which progress depends. 

Competition then tends to disap- 
pear, and monopoly ensues. 

In advertising, the same 
ciple applies. 

One advertisement competes with 
another, just as one producer com- 
petes with another, for the con- 
sumer’s money and good-will. Many 
advertised products are highly 
competitive. One excels the other 
in One way and in turn is excelled 
in another way. Two products on 
the whole may be equal, but differ 
in features, in uses, in package, in 
convenience, etc. The advertising 
should be free to exploit these 
advantages, in comparison with the 
lack of them, provided it is fairly 
done and helpful to the con- 
sumer, * * * 

When mechanical advance 
made in a product there is no rea- 
son why the advertiser should not 
make the most of it, compared with 
the old-fashioned way. That’s the 
kind of competition we want; it 
gives life to advertising—makes it 
very helpful to the consumer. He 
wants to know comparative values. 


prin- 


1S 


Atlanta, 
Dealers’ 


From an address delivered at 
Ga., before the National Tire 
Association. 
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American Association of Advertising Agencies 


You cannot abolish competitive 
advertising without abolishing ad- 
vertising itself; it the most 
efficacious kind. 

Here again, abuse creeps in. 

Claims go to excess, and become 
destructive, not only of competitive 
products and their published claims, 
but also of advertising itself, which 
suffers through loss of reader 
faith. 

But there are sound principles 
established which go a long way 
toward winnowing the good from 
the bad, and these I shall briefly 
recite. 

In the first place, no competing 
product should be named or re- 
ferred to by name in any deroga- 
tory way. 


is 


Inferential Lies 
Most Dangerous 


No false statement should be 
made regarding the advertised 
product or its competitor, whether 
literally untrue or inferentially so. 
It is easy to be true about details 
and then arrange them in such per- 
spective as to give a misleading 
impression. This is a very common 
trick. It is well illustrated by the 
time-honored joke about the mate 
who had inserted in the ship’s log 
that the captain that day was sober. 
There is no more dangerous lie 
than the inferential one and none 
more cowardly; the out and out 
liar is much to be preferred; he 
takes a chance at being found out 
and brought to book. 

No statement should be made 
which attempts to promote merit 
in a product by attributing to the 
industry as a whole faults which 
mav be true only of a few. That 
is distinctly unfair. 

No statement should be made by 
one advertiser attacking the state- 
ment of another in reference to the 
latter’s goods. If an advertiser 
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creates untrue impressions about 
his own merit, that is his affair and 
the affair of the publisher in whose 
columns the advertisement appears ; 
it is not up to a competitor to re- 
form the other fellow’s advertising. 
He has a right, of course, to object 
to any slurs about his own prod- 
uct or about the industry as a 
whole, and should register such ob- 
jection with the publisher, the 
Better Business Bureau, and the 
offender himself, and in event of 
no redress or repentance being ob- 
tained, he would have a right to 
attack such a slur in his own ad- 
vertising. 

When two advertisers get to 
slinging mud at each other, and 
especially at the advertisements 
they print, all advertising suffers. 


Now, What about the 
Tire Industry? 


In the light of these general 
principles of advertising, what are 
the conditions which prevail in the 
tire industry? 

In the first place, you are in a 
business of very keen competition. 
Capacity has been over-expanded 
and with a recession in volume, the 
fight for business has become acute. 
In the second place, your industry 
markets its product through three 
main channels, two of which are 
fiercely competitive, namely, the in- 
dependent dealer and the mail-order 
house. These have always been at 
war and maybe always will be. The 
one emphasizes service, and the 
other, price. In good times, service 
appeals more to the buyer; in bad 
times, price; and we have had bad 
times for three years. A price war 
has resulted. 

If tires can be sold more cheaply 
through mail order than through 
dealers, the former should have a 
right to promote that advantage, by 
advertising. I do not say that it can 
be done. 

Whatever the merits, price com- 
petition should be fair. It is unfair 
to sell tires by mail, or otherwise, 
without a profit, in order to curry 
favor with consumers who might 
thus be induced to buy something 
else. If it is done to drive out com- 
petition, it is an unfair trade prac- 
tice, according to the Federal 
Trade Commission and advertising 











codes set up by the retailers them- 
selves. 

If it is rendered possible by suc! 
low factory prices to mail order 
houses that dealers no longer ca 
compete on the same grade of prod 
uct, then the industry is in a bad 
way, and the producer should b 
called to account. Mail order has ; 
perfect right to exploit such advan 
tage. 

When it comes to advertising 
we have specific situations to dea 
with which make it fair or unfair 
according to the principles above 
stated. 

These are local and national 
Sometimes the producer is at fault 
and sometimes the dealer, but the 
former has a greater responsibility 
What he does in advertising, the 
standards he sets or violates, is 
bound to be influential all down the 
line. No dealer can be expected t 
have higher standards than _ the 
maker of his goods. 

One of the bones of contention i: 
tire advertising is the comparative 
test, either of mileage or tractior 
or consumer choice. This is sure t 
lead to reprisal. The tire coming 
out second best is going to dis 
credit the test, on its face, or by 
making one of its own; and wher 
the two disagree, nobody believes 
either. That is a foolish expedient 
The bad manner, recriminations 
and conflicting data, lower the tone 
of your business. They take away 
from the confidence of people on 
which all business depends. 


Pictures to 
Disprove Pictures 


The non-skid and traction tests 
seem to me to have no common 
basis for judgment; each competi 
tor makes pictures of his trea 
marks compared with the other fel 
low’s to disprove the pictures 
which the latter made. 

Facts are facts, of course, but 
the way they are obtained and the 
way they are arranged, to serve th 
fact finder, makes a big difference: 
you can prove anything with facts 
The petty tricks which creep int 
that kind of test making are trans 
parent to the public and no credit 
to your business. 

The only way to make a test 
which will be influential and com 
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nand credit is by a disinterested 
nd competent body, which has 
nothing at stake, and no ground 
for bias, sponsored by retailers or 
onsumers themselves. Everybody 
could believe the results. I have 
little faith myself in research con- 
ducted to beat competition. We 
have had a lot of that in the ad- 
ertising and publishing business ; 
is a great waste. 

The two-for-one offer strikes me 

is unsound. If honestly done, it 
neans giving away value for which 
1 price should be paid. That is too 
much of a concession for any busi- 
ness to make. And it is therefore 
certain to lead to bad faith. If 
onest houses wish to use that 
kind of selling bait, they should be 
prepared to pay the full cost, and 
there should be some agreed on 
understanding of what the term 
means, so that the consumer is not 
misled. I believe the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau has made such 
a definition, to which no one could 
object. It should be adopted. 

The four or six-ply and breaker 
strip controversy is another case of 
the need of definition. That ought to 
be simple, and heartily agreed to 
by all makers who wish to avoid 
misleading the consumer. 

To war about it in print gets no- 
where. 

It seems to me extremely im- 
portant that something concerted 
he done to build up standards of 
tire advertising, simple and prac- 
tical enough for all to observe, an 
advertising code, and some organ- 
ized means of enforcing it and 
checking compliance. It should be 
possible to do this right now, when 
the industry is smarting under the 
dire effects of unbridled competi- 
tion. 

Make a list of the abuses being 
practiced by makers and dealers, 
> 


New Account to Tracy 
The Shu-Milk Products Corporation, 
range, N. J White Shoe Cleaner, has 
ppointed W. 1. Tracy, Inc., New York, 
) direct its advertising account. News- 
upers and business papers will be used. 


Represents WMBD 
Radio station WMBD, Peoria, IIl., has 
appointed Free & Sleininger, Inc., "Chi- 
‘ago, as its representative in the na- 
tional field. 
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and upon that build a simple code, 
not to cover every detail of mal- 
practice, but the most common; 
too elaborate a code or one which 
tries to cover all controversial is- 
sues is foredoomed; it won’t work. 

The great value of organized 
effort lies in drafting the best 
thought available and in furnishing 
some protection to the honest and 
decent element which wants to do 
a straight business, avoid wasteful 
competition, and make some profit 
from their effort. They can do 
little by themselves; they are in 
the grip of a relentless competition 
which sets the pace; if their op- 
ponents fool the public with false 
offers and slurring statements, they 
feel they cannot afford to let the 
culprits get away with it and so 
do likewise. Only a substantial 
group can stem that tide, by 
crystallizing sentiment and by ad- 
hering to sound practice. That in 
time will get the exploiter. 

And unless such concerted effort 
is made by your industry and by 
every other in a similar state of 
demoralization, Government cen- 
sorship is more than likely to ensue, 
to the discomfort of us all. Bills 
have repeatedly been introduced in 
Congress to extend the authority 
of the Department of Commerce to 
censor food and drug labels, to 
include all advertising. It would 
put advertising in a strait-jacket 
—so handicap us as practically to 
inhibit our routine of publication. 
An intolerable bureaucracy would 
result, with all the red tape and 
stupid delays which characterize 
Government supervision. 

How much better for the indus- 
try itself to clean its own house, 
which it can do more effectively 


and more intelligently, and thus 
avoid the kind of dictatorship 
which nobody wants. 


+ 
Acquires Texas Paper 


McHenry Tichenor, formerly with the 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times, 
has purchased the Harlingen, Texas, 
Valley Morning Star, of which he will 
be publisher. 





Bank Appoints Atlanta Agency 

The Merchants & Farmers National 
Bank of Charlotte, N. C., has appointed 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta, to 
direct its advertising account. 





















AN introductory free deal is be- 
4 ing used by The Ault & 
Wiborg Company, subsidiary of 
The International Printing Ink 
Corporation, to get dealers started 
on its new writing fluid, Pen-Ink. 
In keeping with the recent trend of 
ink manufacturers to improve the 
packaging of their product, a strik- 
ing bottle has been designed for the 
new ink, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. 

A minimum of space has been 
reserved for the label in order not 
to detract from its attractiveness as 
a desk accessory. A wide-mouth 
bottle has also been chosen to elimi- 
nate smudging of the penholder 
and of the fingers each time the 
ink is used. An attractive outside 
carton in two tones of blue, featur- 
ing the name a little more con- 
spicuously, completes the packaging. 

The introductory deal has been 
built around the company’s other 


+ 
Will Represent “Le Soleil” 


Le Soleil, Quebec, has appointed The 
Beckwith Special Agency, Inc., publish- 
ers’ representative, as its United States 
advertising representative, effective Jan- 
uary 1. 


Appoints Clements 
H. Kellogg & Sons, Philadelphia, im- 


porters, have appointed The Clements 
Company, of that city, to direct the ad- 
vertising of Hartley’s Imported Orange 
Marmalade. 


Ink 


products, tube-paste and jar paste. 
Deal No. 1 offers the dealer a 
combination of these products cost- 
ing him $1.75, retailing for $3.30, 
thus making a profit for him of 
$1.55. Deal No. 2 offers a combi- 
nation costing him $4.55, retailing 
for $8.70, making the profit $4.15. 
Sales of both deals are limited 
three to a dealer. 

With each deal, a_ three-piece 
window display is included, and it 
is suggested that the display be 
used to build sales of accessory 
items, such as envelopes, writing 
paper, paste and other stationery. 
Insertions to be used with the 
dealer’s monthly statements are 
also supplied. 

While the new package is being 
featured for its attractiveness, copy 
in business papers and other ad- 
vertising is emphasizing compara- 
tive tests which showed the su- 
periority of the product. 


+ 
Bought by Lightner 


The Stamp Collectors’ Magazine, New 
York, has been purchased by the 
Lightner Publishing Corporation, Chi 
cago, and will be consolidated with 
Hobbies. 


To Advertise New Product 


The Toledo Synthetic Products, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of Plaskon, 
a new molding compound, has appointed 
The Paul Cornell Company, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising account. 
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‘LETS 
Gor 


Now with a new year ap- 

proaching, with national election 
uncertainties a thing of the past, with business looking 
ahead to a better day—Let’s Go. 


Boys will be wanting things just as much as ever. Parents 
again will be earning and spending. And the boys will 
get their share of the family budgets. 


NOW is the time for foresight. NOW is the time to 
cultivate the boy market. There you can look for 
immediate sales. Boys of high school age are impatient 
and have a way of getting what they want. 


Impulsive, optimistic, enthusiastic Young America will 
respond to the urge of your advertisements NOW. 
Reach out to this market of youth through BOYS' LIFE, 
the official magazine of the 650,000 Boy Scouts of 


America. 


Boys?LIFE 


For all Boys — Published by'the Boy Scouts of America 


The Key to 200,000 Family Homes 
2PARKAVENUE NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
9 W. WASHINGTON ST. OLD SOUTH BUILIING 
BLANCHARD, NICHOLS, COLEMAN 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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How 10-Cent Package Has Created 
a Place for Itself 


Investigation Shows It Has Strongly Influenced Distribution and Brought 
about Entirely New Buying Habits 


[ Eprrortat Note: In these times 
when ‘ ‘the mighty dime is mightier 
than ever” it is interesting to con- 
template the advances made by that 
modern merchandising phenomenon, 
the 10-cent package. The Anchor 
Cap & Closure Corporation has 
just completed an investigation of 
this subject with particular refer- 
ence to the chain-store field and 
has courteously allowed Printers’ 
INK to present a statement of its 
findings. Here it is.] 


HE practice of purchasing 

standard goods in 10-cent sizes 
has become firmly established as a 
habit with large numbers of con- 
sumers. This applies to many types 
of packaged products heretofore 
available only in larger sizes. 

In the past, shopping in a 10- 
cent store, practically for cos- 
metics, drugs and the few food 
items that were carried, was in- 
fluenced by such motives as ex- 
periment, sampling of untried 
items, so that the novelty of the 
thing was the chief appeal. Par- 
ticularly during this last year or 
two there has been an enormous 
growth in the popularity of these 
lines. The variety of products has 
been amplified many times over. 
Generous sizes have helped. 

As a result, this method of buy- 
ing has become an accepted and 
recognized thing. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, a housewife going into 
Woolworth’s and purchasing $5 
worth of food items. Yet, that has 
become a very common experience, 
the manager of one store estimat- 
ing that his average sale of food 
items was around $3 to each cus- 
tomer. The convenience of the 10- 
cent sizes is evidently the big 
appeal, because it is not at all un- 
common for purchasers to select a 
half dozen or a dozen packages of 
the same article. 

In other words, 10-cent packages 
are becoming a means of selling 
staple supplies instead of merely a 





method of permitting a customer 
to try out a small quantity of : 
standard product. It is no longer a 
case of succumbing to “impulse 
buying induced by display but 
deliberate shopping for regula: 
needs. That’s the change that has 
taken place in the merchandising 
of 10-cent packages. 

The sharp decline in the prices 
of many commodities has lowered 
the prices of standard packaged 
products. In many cases this has 
made practical a 10-cent size when 
it would have been uneconomical 
before. 

For example, with coffee selling 
at 60 cents a pound, it would not 
have been feasible to put up a 10- 
cent size (1) because of the extra 
cost of the package and (2) be- 
cause the quantity would be too 
small to be popular. But with 20- 
cent to 30-cent coffee, a half or 
quarter-pound immediately becomes 
both practical and appealing. Many 
of the packages being sold today 
for 10 cents are almost exact rep- 
licas of those that sold a_ short 
time ago for 15 cents, 20 cents and 
even higher prices. 

Of course, the merchandising of 
an over-generous size holds a 
danger. It is only another way of 
cutting prices, and can be as dis- 
astrous in its effects as cut-throat 
price-cutting has always been 
Nevertheless, people generally have 
come to expect reasonable values. 
They buy the 10-cent package to 
use, not merely to experiment with. 
They expect a quantity based on 
present prices and volume distribu- 
tion. 


Popular Price Chains 
Best Outlet 


The popular price chains (5 
cents and 10 cents to $1) undoubt- 
edly form the best outlets for the 
small-size packages. They offer 
volume distribution—a great ad- 
vantage when costs closely ap- 
proach selling prices. It is in these 
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stores particularly that the 10-cent 
package is reaching its highest 
stage of development. Most of 
what has previously been said has 
heen directed at this type of outlet. 

For a manufacturer successfully 
to enter this field there are several 
mportant factors to be considered. 
1. The entire success of this type 

distribution is dependent upon 
lisplay. Hence the attractiveness 
f the package is most carefully 
considered by chain buyers. 

2. Production costs must be 
irefully considered. Obviously, 
smaller sizes cost more per unit 
than larger ones. There is no point 
t all in attempting to get out a 
10-cent size unless it can be sold 
at a profit. It is often the case, 
however, that the added costs of the 
smaller package are outweighed by 
the advantage of obtaining volume 
distribution at comparatively little 
sales expense. 

3. The sampling advantage is 
still an important factor. Where 
people come to buy regularly is the 
hest place to arouse their interest 
in a product they have never tried 
before. 

Sampling is an exceedingly im- 
portant element. Particularly is this 
true in the case of new products 
or those being introduced into new 
territories. Obviously it is far 
easier to induce a new customer to 
sample a product if only 10-cents 
is involved. Certainly from a pub- 
licity standpoint it is worth con- 
siderable to have your product 
available on the display tables of 
the larger chains. 

While the 10-cent package should 
stand on its own feet so far as the 
cost is concerned, this sampling 
advantage also should be chalked 
up on the credit side of the ledger. 

4. For many reasons, it is essen- 
tial that the smaller package be 
equal in every way to the larger 
except in size. Quality must not be 
allowed to suffer. The protection 
of the product from deterioration 
must be fully as adequate. There is 
no point at all in jeopardizing the 
reputation of your regular business 
(or of the 10-cent size either) by 
attempting to get by with a less 
convenient package, or to put up 
a lower grade product, or in any 
other way make your package 
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less attractide or less efficient. 

5. Selling higher-priced packages 
to these chains is a possibility un- 
der present conditions. The recent 
policy of one of the larger chains 
to include 20-cent items has caused 
many manufacturers to wonder 





Many Famous Food Brands Have 
Entered the 10-Cent Field 


about the additional opportunities 
that this might open up. 

As a matter of fact, the 10-cent 
packages are still preferred above 
all others. It is very doubtful 
whether packages to sell at higher 
prices will ever be as widely ac- 
cepted. The feeling is that 15-cent 
or 20-cent packages would in most 
cases be poor merchandising be- 
cause of the fact that they would 
interfere with the 10-cent tradition 
on which their business has been 
built. Only in the case of those 
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products that either do not inter- 
fere and where the cost is obviously 
out of the 10-cent range are 20- 
cent packages favorably looked 
upon. 

The ordinary retail outlets, drug 
stores and food stores, have been 
a battle ground during the last year 
or two for promoting the sale of 
10-cent items. Special 10-cent tables 
and display racks have been intro- 
duced in thousands of stores and 
tested out. 


Success of 10-Cent Table 
Depends on Handling 


Many retail stores that put in 10- 
cent tables have been pleased with 
the results; others have thrown 
them out. The reason for the dif- 
ference in results lies in the 
method of handling. 

Where the 10-cent table was 
given proper prominence, where 
the merchandise displayed was new, 
fresh, and included mostly well- 
known items it was successful. In 
those stores, however, where dis- 
tress merchandise was allowed to 
clutter up the 10-cent table, where 
shopworn packages were included, 
or where unknown brands pre- 
dominated, the experiment was a 
failure. 

At the present time the number 
of 10-cent tables in operation and 
the volume of goods sold through 
that channel is by no means neg- 
ligible. It is probably as great as 
ever, but it is not increasing at 
the rapid rate expected. The 
smaller-size package has come to 
have a value to the retailer some- 
what different than it started out 
with originally. 

Gradually the character of a 
great many of these tables 
changed ; they began to include not 
merely packages designed to sell 
for 10 cents, but other packages on 
which special promotion was de- 
sired. 

Certainly the 10-cent package has 
its place in the average retail store 
—but more logically as a con- 
venience item in connection with, 
and not separate from, other mer- 
chandise. 

Users want them for all sorts of 
special occasions and special rea- 
sons—because they fit the confined 
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space of modern medicine cabine 
apartment kitchens and small-size 
refrigerators; for travel; for vaca- 
tion use; for small families—all 
such purposes demand the smal 
size item. 

Furthermore, the public’s ji 
creasing familiarity with 10-cent 
packages has made them the ideal 
introductory size. 

As a_ general rule, however, 
alongside the small package should 
be its larger companion. For, a 
suming that the particular occa- 
sion does not imperatively call for 
the small size, profit for the re- 
tailer as well as the interests of 
the purchaser would throw the bal- 
ance in favor of the more ec 
nomical, regular sizes. 

Out of the widespread exp 
rience with 10-cent tables has come 
one very excellent result. To thou 
sands of retailers one big merchar 
dising truth has been driven home 

that attractive products conve 
niently and prominently disp!ayed 
where the user can pick them wy 
and examine them, lead to in 
creased sales. The value of ops 
display has been brought to thx 
fore. Retailers have learned to push 
;opular items for all they ar« 
worth. They have learned to fea 
ture those that are profitable in 
stead of those on which everyon 
else is cutting prices. They have 
learned to appreciate appeal to the 
eye and the sense of touch. 


The Future of the 
10-Cent Item 


The inescapable conclusion as to 
the future of the 10-cent item in 
the ordinary retail outlets is that 
it has a distinct place. There is 
a volume to be had through 10- 
cent tables. But beyond that it is 
the ideal convenience item to fea 
ture along with the regular sizes. 
It is an effective introductory de- 
vice. It is valuable for use as an 
accessory rather than as an end 
in itself. In this way it can be made 
to yield a profit both to the manu- 
facturer and to the retailer, act as 
a helpful companion to regular 
lines, yet at the same time avoid 
taking up valuable space in a 
strenuous and sometimes vain ef- 
fort to compete with the long-es- 
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ablished, highly organized chains, 
such as Woolworth, Kresge and 
stores of that type. 

For a manufacturer whose nor- 
mal outlet is the independent re- 
tailer, there are, in addition to the 
syndicate stores, other possibilities 
inherent in the small-size package. 

Department stores these days are 
anxious to secure items popular in 
price and with display value. Any 
magnet that will help to attract the 


opper into their stores, particu- 
larly “specials” that can be fea- 
tured in their advertising, are 


decidedly appealing to department 
store buyers and merchandise man- 
agers. Nor are there rigid limita- 
tions of variety or price range to 
be taken into account. 

Now that the drug stores feature 
so many non-drug items—from 
quick frozen fruits to coffee, spices, 
preserves, and other types of food 
items—the food manufacturer has 
an opportunity to secure additional 
outlets. On the other hand, grocery 
stores are beginning to fight back, 
carrying such items as cigarettes, 
tooth-paste, razor blades, and shav- 
ing cream. If this trend continues 
the toilet goods manufacturer will 
have a similar opportunity of ex- 
panding his outlets into the food 
field, 

For manufacturers of specialties, 
such as stationery, glue, floor wax, 
furniture polish, insecticides, and 
a host of others, this tendency of 
retailers to expand their traditional 
lines creates a like variety of new 
outlets. 

+ 


Heads Chicago Newspaper 
Representatives 

Elmer De Clerque, of Henry De 
Clerque, Inc., has been elected president 
f the Newspaper Representatives As- 
sociation of Chicago. John E. Lutz, 
head of the organization bearing his 
name, has been elected vice-president. M. 
Vincent Gottschalk, A. E. Clayden, Inc., 
s secretary and H. E._ Scheerer, 
Scheerer, Inc., is treasurer. The retiring 
president, Sylvester Blish, of the John 
Rudd Company, becomes a member of 
the directorate along with John T. ome. 
anc 


gerald, Reynolds-Fitzgerald, _Inc., 
Robert J. Virtue, Charles H. Eddy Com- 
pany. 


Joins Detroit Agency 
Miss Josephine M. Lauth, has joined 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit. 
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Furthermore, the small-size pack- 
age is often ideal for use as an 
individual portion, thus extending 
its market to restaurants, hotels, 
railroad dining-cars, soda fountains, 
and eating places of all kinds. 

A small size may likewise be 
pre-eminently suited for use as a 
premium, for souvenir or gift pur- 
poses, for professional sampling 
(doctors, dentists, etc.), and for 
those uses where it would be too 
expensive to utilize standard-size 
packages and undesirable to dis- 
tribute too-tiny midget samples. 

Do not forget, in considering the 
introduction of a 10-cent package, 
that one of the prerequisites is its 
display value. In the syndicate 
stores merchandise must sell itself. 
As a sampling proposition—either 
free or paid for—appearance is 
necessary to genuine effectiveness. 
Wherever the item is sold or dis- 
tributed, seldom will a sales clerk 
give attention or personal selling 
to a small size. Hence they must 
stand on their own feet, practically 
sell themselves. 

In mentioning above the vital 
necessity for maintaining quality, 
also keep in mind that both pack- 
age and closure must give the pro- 
tection necessary to preserve that 
quality. 

The 10-cent package certainly is 
here to stay. It has had, perhaps, 
its toughest test during the last 
year or two—and certainly only a 
merchandising device which could 
prove its worth to the profit sheet 
would ever have survived. 


- 


QO. G. Alexander Heads New 


, . . — 
York Financial Group 

O. G. Alexander, of the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company, was elected president of 
the New York Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation at its annual meeting held on 
December 13. He succeeds Robert W. 
Sparks, of the Bowery Savings Bank. 
Alden B. Baxter, of the American Bank- 
ers Association Journal, was elected vice- 
president. 

Three special vice-presidents, elected 
to handle the national convention, are: 
Roland Palmedo, Lehman Brothers; John 
Donovan, Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., and Donald G. Price, Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Tracy M. Purse, of the Purse Co., 
was elected secretary. Miss Anne H. 
Sadler, of the Bank of Manhattan Co., 
was re-elected treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 








Dealers Seldom Pay for Display 
Cases 


Tue Hacerstown LeatHer ComMPANy 
HaGerstown, Mp. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are considering furnishing our 
dealers with a display case showing a 
few of our billfolds and with a compart- 
ment in the rear to hold stock. 

Immediately the question arises as to 
whether or not the dealer should pay for 
the case. 

Will you please tell us if you have any 
information covering display case deals, 
whether or not cases are figured in the 
cost of the deal or charged to advertis- 
ing and in which form’ of presentation 
does the display case get the best result? 

D. R. SNIvecy, 
Secretary. 


XCEPT in the instance of most 

elaborate display cases, dealers 
are never asked to pay for this 
type of help material. This does 
not mean, however, that manufac- 
turers do not frequently place a 
money value on such cases which 
the dealers figuratively “work out 
in trade.” 

The plan most commonly used is 
to make the case a part of a liberal 
assortment of the manufacturer’s 
merchandise. In talking to the 
dealer this merchandise is listed by 
price and the case itself is given a 
money value. Then the company 
makes an offer to sell the whole 
deal, case and merchandise, for 


+ 
Death of A. C. Loring 


Albert C. Loring, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company and a 
director of the Great Northern Railroad, 
died on December 11 at Minneapolis, 
aged seventy-four. His first connection 
with the milling business was with the 
Minnetonka Milling Company. In 1893 
he was made vice-president of the newly- 
formed Northwestern Consolidated Miil- 
ing Company, later becoming its presi- 
dent. He became president of the Pills- 
bury concern in 1908. 


bd ~ 
Appoint Rogers-Gano 

Pedrick Laboratories, Inc., Vigo dog 
food, has appointed the Tulsa, Okla., 
office of the Rogers-Gano Advertising 
Agency, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. Danciger Refineries have also 
appointed the Tulsa office of this agency 
to direct the advertising of their Road 
Runner gasoline. Petroleum industry 


papers will be used on this account. 
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the price ordinarily charged for 
the merchandise alone. 

In some instances manufacturers 
have worked out a plan whereby 
the dealer pays for the case over a 
period of time; that is, as he con- 
tinues to stock the merchandise a 
certain percentage of the price of 
the case is written off with each 
order that he gives. Various meth- 
ods of determining how the writing 
off shall be done are used, points 
being given for amount of mer- 
chandise purchased, for prominence 
given the display, and other similar 
factors. Where this policy is fo! 
lowed, title remains with the manu 
facturer until the dealer has ful 
filled the requirements. 

There are such a variety of ex 
cellent merchandising helps bein 
offered to retailers at this time that 
the manufacturer who attempts t 
make a straight cash charge for a 
display case, may find his activities 
seriously limited. After all, th 
case is as much a help to the manu 
facturer as it is to the dealer and 
if he puts the proposition on th 
correct co-operative basis he will 
profit by giving it free to the 
dealer on the contingency that th 
dealer buy a certain amount of 
merchandise.—[ Ed. Printers’ INK 


oo 


Poor Richardites to Travel 


The Poor Richard Club of Philadelphi 
has planned a trip next year throug 
foreign countries, leaving Philadelphia o: 
the $.S. Rotterdam, July 15, and retur: 
ing the end of August. The trip covers 
Holland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Aus 
tria and France, and it is planned 
hold a miniature advertising conventio 
aboard the Rotterdam en route. Theodor 
E. Ash is chairman of the Good Will 
Tour committee. 


With “Oregon Grange 
Bulletin” 


Ursel C. Narver, formerly with Gerber 
& Crossley, _~ Portland, Oreg., adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed adver 
tising manager of the Oregon Grange 
Bulletin, of that city. He succeeds Wil 
liam B. Smullin, who has opened a new 
radio station at Eureka, Calif. 
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...out January 3rd 


To Reach the Leading Manufacturers 
of Food and Grocery Products... 
... The Largest, Most Active and Most 
Stable Industry in 1932 .. . and in 1933! 





Here is an industry that this year will account for more 
than 25% of all the money spent for magazine advertising, 
30% of all general newspaper advertising, and 35% of all 
radio network time. 


An industry that will get 30% of the nation’s entire 1932 in- 
come; that produces, packages, and sells $10,000,000,000 
worth of goods. 

The grocery industry, complex as it is in its many ramifica- 
tions, staunchly withstands the buffeting of political and eco- 
nomic changes, continues to move gigantic tonnage and re- 
spond resourcefully to meeting the greatest of social demands 
—that people must eat! 

And here is a paper, Grocery Trape News, dedicated to 
serve the leading executives in the companies that produce 
and distribute from 70% to 80% of the nation’s huge food 
and grocery volume. —continued on next page 
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Published by an Organization ], \ 
that Knows the Grocery Field .} n 










LEONARD TINGLE 
General Manager 


A. R. MATHENY 
Western Manager 









Associate Editor 


STANLEY HENTSCHEL 
Circulation Manager 


WILLIAM L. Brr_er 





J. A. TOWNSEND 
Pacific Coast Manager 





Car. W. DipMan 
Editor 


STANTON JENNIN 
Eastern Manay 








RALPH F. LINDER 
Associate Editor 













Torrey B. STEARNS 
Associate Editor 





Hveu M. Foster 
Contributing Editor 


’ 
(,oop editorial judgment comes 
only from long editorial experi- 
ence—the result of many contacts 
with practical problems and many 
minds. And in so ramified and 
complex a field as the grocery in- 
dustry, no one man can know more 
than the combined knowledge of an 
experienced, organized, and spe- 
cialized group. Grocery Trade 
News has that group. 





These men know newspaper and 
business journalism; they know the 
grocery business, and what is of 
news significance to grocery execu- 
tives. Back of them are field cor- 
respondents—a corps of carefully 
selected and trained men function- 
ing in every important business 
center in the United States. The 
building of such an organization 
takes time, money and judgment. 
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- 
I OR more than ten years, the Butterick organization has published 
The Progressive Grocer and a long list of other helpful business-building 
publications about the grocery field. It has produced educational mov- 
ing pictures, portfolios for salesmen and made product investigations, 


laboratory tests and market investigations. 


These pictures repre- 
sent some of the many 
constructive contribu- 
tions that this organi- 
sation has made to the 
grocery industry. 





Fully descriptive literature and dummies of Grocery Trape News 
have been widely distributed. In case copies have failed to reach you— 


Write or Wire for full particulars. 


GROCERY TRADE NEWS 


Butterick Business Publications, Ine. 
79 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Little Building Hobart Building Mallers Building 
Boston San Francisco Chicago 
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An Outstanding 
Newspaper in 
an Outstanding 
Market 





Peoria Cranscript 
Awarded First Place 


in Illinois Newspaper 
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Above is reproduced oe out: 
cate awarded THE EORI! 

TRANSCRIPT for a i. Firat 
Place in Class A newspapers in 
recent annual contest of the Illi- 
nois Press association conducted 
by the University of Illinois. The 
judges tock into consideration 
weneral appearance, makeup, style 
and quality of composition, the 
quality of news writing and fea- 
tures, and other points. Class A 
included all newspapers in cities 
of 100,000 population and larger. 


PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Chas. H. Eddy Co., Natl Repre. 
Chicago, New York, Boston 
Member Mujor Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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Grocery Manufacturers Attack 
Deals, Rebates, Allowances 


Believe Inter-Distributor Competition Is Primary Trade Cause of 
Profitless Selling 


‘ECRET rebates, improperly de- 
U vised and controlled deals, ad- 
vertising allowances and improp- 
erly controlled quantity discounts 
are attacked in a report recently 
sent out by the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc. 

This report was approved unan- 
imously by the association’s board 
of directors and the members that 
attended the annual conference 
in November. It is being mailed 
to members of the association and 
to other grocery manufacturers as 
well as to all recognized whole- 
salers and chains in the grocery 
field. 

“Unhealthy inter-distributor com- 
petition,” says the report, “can be 
traced to three underlying trade 
causes. 

1. A difference in operating cost. 

2. A difference in cost price of 
merchandise. 

3. An excessive number of dis- 
tributors.” 

The report then proceeds to 
analyze each of these underlying 
causes, 

It points out that differences in 
operating costs are fundamental in 
distributing merchandise and that 
the manufacturer cannot change 
the relative operating costs of the 
various forms of distribution. It 
adds that the fact that “the growth 
of these various types of merchan- 
dising has, however, had a real 
effect on profitless selling at least 
in part due to difference in operat- 
ing costs is best substantiated by 
the increase in profitless selling 
vhich has taken place with the 
‘rowth of the chain store, volun- 
tary chain and the retail-owned 
wholesaler.” 

In dealing with this difference in 
cost price of merchandise the re- 
port says, “It is obvious that there 
will be a tendency among dis- 
ributors to have a variation in 
their sales prices whenever there 
is a difference in the cost price of 
the merchandise owned. In gen- 





eral, the manufacturer contributes 
to such differences by at least the 
following practices : 

(a) Secret rebates 

(b) Improperly devised and con- 
trolled deals 

(c) Advertising allowance or 
other allowances which are dispro- 
portionate to the specific service 
rendered 

(d) Improperly controlled or de- 
vised quantity discounts. 

“Any one or any combination of 
the above practices must contribute 
directly or indirectly to profitless 
selling of national brands insofar 
as any one of these factors allows 
any distributor or any type of dis- 
tributor to own his merchandise 
cheaper than his competitor. We 
believe that the logic of this should 
be presented to the members of 
this association and other manu- 
facturers with a view to eliminat- 
ing unsound practices with respect 
to the above and that such pro- 
cedure will go far toward helping 
the present situation of profitless 
distribution.” 


The Wholesaler’s Use 
of Loss Leaders 


The report then points out that 
many manufacturers have expanded 
their direct customer lists to take 
in wholesale distributors who exert 
an uneconomic influence. 

Many of these distributors, it is 
pointed out, use branded merchan- 
dise at cheap prices merely as a 
bait to the retailer and such prices 
are frequently not sufficiently high 
to enable the legitimate distributor 
to cover his bare costs of opera- 
tion. 

“Nationally advertised merchan- 
dise in this case becomes the loss 
leader of the wholesale distributor 
in exactly the same way as loss 
leaders are used by the retail trade. 

“This extension of their direct 
list by manufacturers has a ten- 
dency to work in a vicious circle, 
the manufacturer first placing dis- 
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tributors of this type on his direct 
list because he has been unable for 
one reason or other to obtain the 
co-operation of the legitimate dis- 
tributor, and as prices are driven 
down by inter-distributor competi- 
tion the excessive number of such 
distributors constantly depresses 
the market: further. 

“Obviously, any concerted action 
as to the elimination of distributors 
cannot be taken but we do urge on 
all manufacturers the necessity of 
a careful, independent consideration 
of their direct customers’ list.” 

In closing the report says: 

“The Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America wishes to go 
on record as follows: 

(1) We are opposed to the sale 
of merchandise at prices less than 
the cost of merchandise, plus the 
distributors’ operating cost, plus a 
profit. 

(2) We urge upon each of our 
members the elimination of un- 
sound practices that lead to profit- 
less distribution. 

) We urge the continuance of 
educational work among manufac- 
turers and distributors against 
profitless distribution.” 


+ 
Form Shoe Business 


at Columbus 

The Lockwedge Shoe Corporation of 
America has been formed at Columbus, 
Ohio, to handle the sale of corrective 
shoes designed by Dr. M. W. Locke. 
E. J. McManus is president and sales 
manager. H. W. Gilhooly is chairman 
of the board, John T. McGee, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and W. N. Summer, 
secretary. 





Anderson, Sales Manager, 
Myers Publishing Company 


C. A. Anderson, founder and sales 
manager of the Perfection Cast Alumi- 
num Company and, at one time, vice- 
president of the Jerome J. Klapka Art 
Studios, Chicago, has joined the Myers 
Publishing Company, Chicago, publisher 
of community newspapers, as_ sales 
manager. 





Appoints Beaumont & Hohman 


The Interstate and Union Pacific 
Stages, controlled by the Union Pacific 
Railroad, have appointed the Omaha, 
Nebr., office of Beaumont & Hohman, to 
direct their advertising account, includ- 
ing the advertising of Northwestern 
Stages. Newspaper, magazine and radio 
advertising will be used. 
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In the letter sent to wholesalers 
and chains, which is signed by Paul 
S. Willis, president of the associa- 
tion, he says that during October a 
selected list of wholesalers, chains 
and voluntary chains were qu 
tioned as to whether distributors’ 
profits on popular selling brands 
were improving or not. Two-thirds 
of the chains and wholesalers and 
three-quarters of the voluntary 
chains reported that there is an 
improvement. 

A similar inquiry among mem- 
bers of the association showed that 
85 per cent of them said they had 
made an effort to improve dis- 
tributors’ profits, 67 per cent re- 
ported that they had accomplished 
an improvement and reported that 
60 per cent of the distributors were 
today predicating their merchandis 
ing plans upon profits rather than 
volume alone. 

In a letter to manufacturers Mr. 
Willis suggests that a copy of the 
association’s report be sent to he 
distributed to salesmen and _ that 
the salesmen be instructed to con- 
tribute to the educational campaign 
by discussing the report with their 
customers. 


— 


MacDonald H. Pierce 
Appointed 


The Patterson Publishing Compan, 
Chicago, has appointed MacDonald H. 
Pierce, to represent Club Management 
and to act as special representative in 
the Ohio territory for The American 
Restaurant Magazine. Mr. Pierce has 
established offices in the Bulkley Build 
ing, Cleveland. 





New Publication to Succeed 
“Mid-West Purchasor” 


The Mid-West Purchasing Agent | 
ginning with a January issue, will su 
ceed the Mid-West Purchasor. Offices 
are at 648 Huron Road, Cleveland. It 
will be managed by R. R. Ricker, for 
merly vice-president and advertising 
manager of the former Purchasing Agent 
New York. 





° ° r 
Again with Kay Agency 
Miss Ida B. Muriset, at one time wit! 
J. Roland Kay, Inc., Chicago, has re 
turned to that agency as an account 
executive. This agency is directing th« 
advertising of C. E. Zuercher & Com 
pany, Chicago cheese importers, featur- 
ing imported Swiss Gruyere under the 
name of Little Swiss. Newspapers will 

be used. 
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Product Consciousness Is Aim of 
This Employee Contest 


While Immediate Sales Are Obtained Each Worker Also Becomes 
Familiar with All of the Items Which His Company Sells 


THe immediate stimulation of 
sales is usually sufficient justi- 
fication for putting on an employee 
sales drive. Back of the present 
“Every Employee Sales Contest” 
now being conducted by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey 
and the Standard Oil Company of 
Pennsylvania, however, is an at- 
tempt to accomplish a more per- 
manent sales stimulation than that 
created in the heat and competition 
of a four-months’ drive. 

This more permanent effect will 
be accomplished if the drive can 
develop in employees a “product 
consciousness.” This is especially 
important in this particular instance 
on account of the great array of 
products manufactured or mar- 
keted by the companies and their 
subsidiaries, ranging from Filit, 
Nujol and Mistol to Daggett & 
Ramsdell toiletries and cosmetics, 
as well as Esso, Essolube, and 

ther automotive products. 

Inasmuch as points in the con- 
test are being allowed for the sale 
of practically all of these numer- 
ous products, the final result will 
be, it is hoped, that every one of 
the 18,000 employees—from the 
board of directors down—will be 
acquainted with what the company 
makes so that he can recommend 


and use his efforts in their behalf 


imong relatives and friends after 
the contest is over. 

Major prizes in the contest, 
which will last over a period of 
four months extending through 
February, will consist of the com- 


pany’s stock, with no cash prizes 


viven in any classification. Or- 
ranization of the drive has been set 
ip under divisions, each division 
inder a major. Divisions are 
eparated into teams of twelve un- 
ler captains. All employees, in- 
luding sales, refining and office 
personnel, are participating. Prizes 
will be awarded on a pro-rata basis 
to take care of the difference in 
size of the divisions and teams. 


An interesting feature of the 
contest also is that reports will be 
made monthly with bonuses of 
extra points given at the end of 
each month’s period. This will give 
a new impetus each month through 
a fresh start to the various groups. 

Points are limited also to retail 
sales, wholesale sales being ex- 
cluded, so that executives with op- 
portunities to put over a big sale, 
a tank car load of gasoline, for 
example, will not have an advan- 
tage over others. Points are being 
allowed for specialty products, al- 
though the principal objective of 
the contest is to get new service 
station customers. With many em- 
ployees living outside of the range 
of New Jersey stations, it was also 
decided to allow points for sales of 
the products of the Colonial Beacon 
Oil Company, an affiliate operating 
in New York and New England. 
Colonial coupons only are used for 
this purpose. 


How the Coupon 
Plan Works Out 


The actual operation of the con- 
test goes like this: Employees are 
given coupon books and are asked 
to see their friends, relatives and 
acquaintances about the products 
and then give them sales coupons. 
Bearers present coupons to dealers 
at the point of sale. The dealer is 
told in the coupon that the cus- 
tomer has been sent to him by a 
Standard employee and he is re- 
quested to sign his name in the 
space allowed. 

The customer then takes back the 
coupon and either returns it to the 
employee from whom he received it 
or the employee follows up the 
prospect. Every employee is thus 
responsible for every one of his 
coupons and follows it through the 
sale and returns it to his captain. 

Likewise this plan cuts down ac- 
counting work. Another point of 


interest is that regular customers 
are not solicited in this drive. 








Dealer Sign Inspires Giant Cutouts 





N interesting outdoor advertis- 
4% ing painted display for rail- 
way and highway locations has 
been developed by The Sherwin- 
Williams Company in the form of 
a giant cutout “Cover-The-Earth” 
trade-mark. 

The inspiration for the display 
came from a new type of dealer 
identification sign which the com- 
pany adopted last year and which 
was a simple trade-mark design in 
cutout shape. A few of these 
dealer signs were built and erected 
in dealers’ stores. They proved 
immediately popular and at the 


+ 
Heads Dallas Club 


Miss Margaret Marable, of the Lone 
Star Gas Company, has been elected 
president of the Dallas Woman’s Adver- 
tising Club. Miss Dorothy Phillips has 
been made vice-president, Miss Harriet 
Roberts is treasurer. 


Appoints Murphy 
James E, Bennett & Company, Chicago 
investment firm, have appointed Carroll 
Dean Murphy, Inc., of that city, to han- 
dle their advertising account. 


Advanced by Boyd Agency 

Favaret G. Lawrence, formerly copy 
chief, has been appointed executive vice- 
president of the Boyd Company, Inc., 
Los Angeles advertising agency. 


Has Clothing Account 


The Buddyserge Company, Philadel 
»hia, men’s clothing, has appointed 
lirshon-Garfield, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising account. 





present time there are several hun 


dred erected with a program oi 


several thousand to be eventuall) 
completed. 


The company decided that it 


would also make a splendid en 


largement for painting on dealers’ 


walls. This was successfully don 


The development of the design 
further into the giant cutouts for 
railway and highway display was 
therefore a further and logical ex- 


tension. 


Three sizes of the giant cutouts 
are being used—thirty feet, thirty- 


seven feet and forty feet high. 
+ 


New Account to Waters 


The X-Otic Corporation, New York 
manufacturer of Dry-Dee, has appointe 
the Waters Merchandising Corporatio: 
of that city, to direct its advertising a 


count. Newspapers, business papers and 
d 


direct mail will be used. 


Macaroni to Briggs & Varley 


The Roman Macaroni Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has appointed Brigg 
& Varley, New York, to direct its adve: 
tising account. 


Insurance Group to Meet 
The annual meeting of the Insuran 


Advertising Conference will be held at 


the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicag 
September 25, 26 and 27, 1933 


Form Business at Akron 


The Sterling Advertising Corporatio: 
has been formed at Akron, Ohio. In 
corporators are H. A. Sullivan, Lee 
Ferbstein and J. G. Beck. 
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OBSERVER CITY... . That’s it! The 
shaded portion of the map of Hudson 
County, New Jersey . . . . Observer City, 
ee 4 17th city of America in point of population 
did en- .... Many dealers to sell thru... . 384,033 
— people to sell to. 


ral hun- 
fram of 
rentual!) 





















ly don 


design 
~— as If you want to beat last year’s sales record 
rical ex- come into OBSERVER CITY thru the 
cutouts Jersey Observer’s columns... . 
, thirty- 
igh. In OBSERVER CITY there are more 
grocery outlets, more drug stores, more 

i automobile owners, and more one family 
— homes than in any other section in 
= Hudson County. ... 
Varley A major market like OBSERVER CITY is 
y gion manna to the wise salesmanager. 
ts adver 
= Jersey Observer 
"er os OFFICES 
— HOBOKEN - JERSEY CITY - UNION CITY 
‘on National Representatives 
poration GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
= = New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Beginning with the January issue Con- avert 
struction Methods will appear in a new at 
and greatly improved form. Ser 3 
With that issue this publication will be hes f 
printed by the rotogravure process and the ext 17 


@ size will be increased to that of large-sized @ Fife 


general magazines. 


ion O 
ratio’ 


Although this change finds physical ex- 
pression in size, form, and appearance, the 
real improvement is in the greater intrinsic 


value of the service rendered. 


Improved service to the 
reader—Recognition of the 
principle that “a picture is 
worth a thousand words” has 
been the essence of Construc- 
tion Methods’ editorial appeal. 
Any improvement in the ser- 
vice of the publication to its 
readers would therefore natur- 
ally center upon a more ef- 
fective pictorial treatment of 
its content. 


The adoption of the deep, rich 
brown rotogravure printing 
process with its more vivid re- 
production of illustrations, to- 
gether with the new size, pro- 
vides an opportunity vastly to 
increase the utility of the pub- 
lication to its readers. Greater 


bo ¢t 
Meth 
editorial content, more amhiser-— 
larger illustrations, and mom_, 
interesting graphical present@;...), 
tion of the editorial materi t by 
will logically be in keepin§. on 
with the improved format @_ 4, 
the new publication. beain 


Improved service to the a@portu 
vertiser—In 1933, with cregand | 
tive selling the order of ths—V 
day, advertising will have t§no ci 
produce more than ever befor@,_ a, 
Hitting power — punch — thi_j,, ; 
ability to put over its story 4hertis 
and to do that job economicall 
—these will be the yardstick 

of success. 








" 








The new Construction Method 
provides precisely the require 
ments for doing this kind 9 
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newonstruction Methods 
+ tH933 SELLING JOB 


Moreover, with the _ roto- 
gravure process the publisher 
absorbs the entire mechanical 
cost of engravings. Dominant 
advertising, especially suited 
to the distinctive graphic at- 
mosphere of Construction 
Methods, may.now be used 
with marked economy. 

















y 
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The first issue of the new 
Construction Methods will 
appear in January just prior to 
the industry’s outstanding 
event of the year . The 
Highway and Building Con- 
gress and Road Show to be 
held at Detroit. Final forms 
close December 29. Type page 
size, 83, inches wide, 12 
inches deep; overall size and 
bleed border trim, 10% x 13% 
inches; half and quarter page 
sizes in proportion in either 
horizontal or vertical units. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
a McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 














There’s Money in the Bridge 
Market 


Many Advertisers Can Capitalize Fact That There Are Nearly 20,000,00: 
Card Enthusiasts 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We are interested in finding out the 
approximate number of contract bridge 
players in the country. 

We know this is hardly in your own 
line and ask you to just note at the 
bottom of this letter two or three sources 
of information—provided you do not 
have the information yourselves. 


HE publishers of Bridge World 

tell us that as a practical esti- 
mate they firmly believe that be- 
tween 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 
people play bridge regularly and 
that at present 50 per cent of them 
play contract. 

Aside from the market for reg- 
ular bridge accessories and equip- 
ment there remains a tremendous 
opportunity for national advertisers 
to capitalize on the increasing in- 
terest displayed in contract bridge. 
In the first place many people have 
become authorized teachers of con- 
tract bridge systems by experts. 
These teachers not only give les- 
sons in bridge playing but they hold 
and sponsor regular tournaments. 
Equipment is needed. Refreshments 
must be served, prizes given. 

How can manufacturers tie up 
with bridge to the best advantage ? 
Here is a list of five methods that 
have been used: 

1. Advertising Novelties and Sou- 
venirs. 

More than 44,000,000 packs of 
cards are sold in this country an- 
nually, according to June, 1931, 
statistics. A number of advertisers 
have used playing cards with their 
trade-marks reproduced on_ the 
backs—Raleigh Cigarettes, Fire- 
stone, Frigidaire, and others. West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company has been capitalizing 
bridge playing in several ways. At 
present it is offering dealers mono- 
grammed playing cards to be given 
away to persons who suggest names 
of prospects. A Westinghouse card 
table cover was also offered free 
to anyone who entered an essay 
contest explaining why the com- 
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pany’s Dual-Automatic refrigera 
tor is an all-year-round necessity 


American Tobacco has used the 


Happy-Go-Luckies, tally cards in 
serted in Lucky Strike cigarett: 
tins. It has more recently inserted 
colorful cards containing bridge 
hand problems evolved by Milton 
Work. 

Some months ago an instruction 
booklet on contract bridge put out 
by Liggett & Myers for Chester- 
fields proved extremely popular 
The National Refining Company is 
giving away to consumers im 
printed scoring pads. Campbell's 
Soup has offered sets of eight 
bridge tallies over the radio. These 
featured the antics of the famous 
Campbell Kids with appropriate 
jingles. 

The field for the use of bridge 
advertising novelties and souvenirs 
is practically unlimited. 

2. Tie-in Advertising 

Many a campaign theme can be 
built around bridge. It furnishes 
angles for trade and consumer 
copy, direct mail, window displays 
and radio programs. 

The November issue of “En-ar- 
co-National News,” consumer 
house magazine of the National 
Refining Company, is called the 
Card Number. Filled with jokes, 
puns, poems and cartoons it made 
interesting reading for any bridge 
addict. 

Coca-Cola’s interesting booklet, 
“When You Entertain,” by Ida 
Bailey Allen, furnishes an excel- 
lent example of how to tie-in with 
bridge parties. Six pages are de- 
voted entirely to entertainment and 
refreshments at bridge parties and 
includes such subjects as originality 
for bridge parties, a bridge lunch- 
eon, luncheon menu, bridge din- 
ners, informal afternoon bridge 
suggestions and suggestions for 
bridge prizes. 

3. Bridge Prizes 
Where there are bridge parties 
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there are usually bridge prizes. A 
greater opportunity exists here 
than manufacturers seem to realize. 
People get tired of giving and re- 
ceiving the same prizes. They want 
something different. 

While there are certain products, 
made purposely for prizes and 
gifts, there are many others which 
with slight changes or special pack- 
ages would make attractive bridge 
prizes. 

In the toilet goods and food spe- 
cialty fields companies have pro- 
duced novel assortments to be used 
as prizes. Bath salts and novelty 
packages of soaps selling for $1 
have been on the market for sev- 
eral years. Custom has decreed a 
$1 limit for prizes in many com- 
munities, which accounts for the 
wide variety of dollar novelties. 

This idea can easily be extended 
to other lines of merchandise. 

4. Bridge Tournaments 

Westinghouse urges its dealers 
to keep tabs on all bridge tourna- 
ments of any size and where pos- 
sible to furnish cards, score pads 
and other accessories with the com- 
pany imprint. 

One retailer even went so far as 
to hold his own tournament. Wo- 
men who accepted his invitation 
were graciously entertained in the 
showroom. The only direct effort 
the dealer made for business was 
after the tournament while refresh- 
ments were being served. At that 
time a brief sales talk was made on 
the only refrigerator on display. 


+ + 


Campbell-Sanford Has 


Chicago Office 
The Campbell-Sanford Advertising 
Age ney, Cleveland, has opened a Chicago 
fiee located in_ the Transportation 
Bi ‘Maing Fred W. Koenig will be in 
C harge. 


With Barnes-Michigan 
Fred Chantry, formerly with the 
velker Printing Company, Detroit, has 
en appointed manager of sales and 
duction of the Barnes Press and the 
nt Printing Company, of that city, 
nits of the Barnes-Michigan Corp. 


Death of William Karle 


William Karle, founder and _ chair- 
in of the board of directors of the 


cence oe 





K <j Lithograph Company, Rochester, 
N died recently, aged Seventy-eight. 
He Yoused this business in 1871. 
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Department stores in  metro- 
politan cities have found they can 
conduct bridge tournaments to good 
advantage. These tournaments are 
usually held under the supervision 
of a bridge instructor in the de- 
partment where bridge accessories 
are on display. 

5. Bridge-Playing Equipment 

Only recently has the Hammond 
Clock Company announced its elec- 
tric card table. Taking the principle 
involved in the mechanism of the 
electric clock the company has pro- 
duced a patented table which auto- 
matically deals and shuffles the 
cards. 

Food manufacturers have an op- 
portunity to broaden their markets 
by featuring special bridge assort- 
ments for refreshments—especially 
crackers, ice cream and confection- 
ery products. Coca-Cola has evolved 
several appropriate recipes espe- 
cially for bridge parties. They in- 
clude the Coca-Cola Cocktail, 
Coca-Cola Fluff and Coca-Cola 
Orange Punch. 

About three years ago .the Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Company 
brought out its Trump Tablet 
package consisting of lumps of 
sugar designed appropriately in the 
shapes of hearts, diamonds, clubs 
and spades. 

Other manufacturers upon a lit- 
tle investigation may find that their 
products will adapt themselves 
readily to the comforts and plea- 
sures of the bridge-playing millions. 
—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


= 
Willoughby Advanced by 


Pierce-Arrow 
David J. Willoughby, vice- resident and 
general manager of the ierce-Arrow 
Sales Corporation, New York, has been 
made general sales manager of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company. 


Joins Marble-Card Electric 


R. H. Garrison, formerly general sales 
manager of the Universal Motor Com- 
any, Oshkosh, Wis., has joined the 
farble-Card Electric Company, Glad- 
stone, Mich., electrical machinery, as 
vice- president in charge of merchandise. 








Appointed by Weaver 
J. A. Parvis, formerly managing editor 
of Motor World Wholesale, Philadelphia, 
has been appoirited advertising manager 
of the Weaver Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Ill., garage equipment. 











Layout Needs Breathing Space 





Many Advertisements Suffer from Over-Crowding of the Various Units 


By H. M. 


"THE advertising manager and 
the account executive of the 
advertising agency were going over 
advanced proofs of a new cam- 
paign. The headings were force- 
ful, the illustrations were attractive 
and interesting, the copy was bright 
and to the point, the trade name 
was prominently displayed. But 
there was something about each ad- 
vertisement that did not please the 
advertising manager. Finally, it 
dawned upon him that the trouble 
was over-crowding. 

There was just a little too much 
crowded into the space. Yet every- 
thing seemed to be necessary. 
There wasn’t a thing that could be 
taken out. But some way had to 
be found to open up these adver- 
tisements, to let some air into them 
by means of white space. 

The desired result was obtained 
by cropping the illustration on three 
sides, thus omitting some unneces- 
sary detail, and by cutting 125 
words out of the text, which also 
was improved by the pruning. 

When new proofs were submit- 
ted, the improvement was astonish- 
ing. The illustration particularly 
was benefited by being set off a 
little from the rest of the advertise- 


ment. It was given. breathing 
space. . 
A great many advertisements 


suffer from and are badly handi- 
capped by what might be ap- 
propriately termed a form of 
“smother.” They cry aloud for 
air. The text is hard to read. The 
pictures lose much of their beauty 
of technique and composition be- 
cause they have no opportunity to 
find proper expression. 


Size and Display 
Power 


Those who plan and lay out ad- 
vertising are continuously set upon 
by the shortsighted space economist 
who persists in the harmful theory 
that size regulates display power. 
“Make the illustration as big as 
you can,” he cries, “put a wallop 





Andrews 


in the composition. Remember, 
we've got a lot of competition.” 

The experienced visualizer of 
advertising is perfectly aware of 
the fact that the large picture is by 
no means the most vigorous. The 
setting is just as vital as the illus- 
tration itself. 

That precious asset, white paper, 
which is the soul of contrast, 
should always be taken into con- 
sideration. As a general rule, the 
uneven, vignetted illustration into 
which white paper creeps freely, 
here and there, is appreciably more 
compelling than the all-enclosed 
subject which crowds right out to 
the last marginal fraction of an 
inch. 


White Space Makes 
for Legibility 


Uncluttered lawns, simple win- 
dow displays, the gem in a modern 
setting—there are many compari- 
sons and examples in everyday life. 
It is freely admitted that typog- 
raphy is far more legible and its 
form more artistic when wise and 
protective margins of white space 
hold it inviolate against the too 
i encroachment of other mate- 
rial. 

Knowing how to segregate both 
text and illustration from not only 
other advertisements, as on the 
newspaper page, but from its own 
individual units of display is very 
much of an art. 

Some compositions appear 
strangely confused. Clarity is 
absent, because every inch of avail- 
able space is consumed. There is 
no setting of any kind, no breath- 
ing space. Because a space four 
inches deep by six inches wide can 
be given over to the illustration, it 
does not necessarily follow that all 
of the white paper should be cov- 
ered with a picture. 

It is more than likely that a far 
better and more powerful display 
can be arrived at by saving one- 
third of this area for white space 
through the medium of irregular 
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Doss EXTENSION’S 


Merchandising Service PRODUCE? 


Take it from our Advertisers— 
IT DOES! 


These excerpts from unsolicited letters from some of our ad- 
vertisers tell the story— 

Advertiser No. 1 

Our San Francisco office reports that your merchandising service gets the 
business. 

Advertiser No. 2 

Our Los Angeles office comments on the fact that your merchandising service 
shows real results. 

Advertiser No. 3 

Much of our progress in the Catholic field is due to your support and co- 
operation. 

Advertiser No. 4 

Our New York salesman received the order—thanks to Extension. 
Advertiser No. 5 

We have just closed a nice Catholic job through your help. 

Advertiser No. 6 

We are pleased to advise we closed the job in Fort Wayne. 

Advertiser No. 7 

We believe you will be pleased to learn that we landed the Connecticut job. 
Advertiser No. 8 

We attribute this order to your help, not only with the principal but with 
the architect. 

Advertiser No. 9 

This was an attractive proposition involving a $3000.00 order. Our repre- 
sentative found competition very keen but after presenting your letter he 
was successful in securing the order at a higher price than that of our 
competitor. 

Advertiser No. 10 

Since you were so kind to interest yourseif on the Wisconsin job we believe 
you will be interested in knowing we were not only successful but your ef- 
forts have wrought exceedingly good results in this territory. The architect 
was not familiar with our material and now he is specifying our products on 
all jobs going through his office. 


Extension 
Magazine 


The National Catholic Monthly 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
HUGH J. BLAKELEY * DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 
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vignetting or by deliberately mak- 
ing the picture an inch smaller on 
every side, floating it in this un- 
contaminated zone. 

Here is a little experiment worth 
trying. Select an advertisement in 
which the picture has been crowded 
right out to the outer margin and 
to the top of the space. -— 


in such a manner as to give 
it more breathing space. 
Study the possibilities of 
vignetting, to get away 
from the square halftone 
effect. Then compare your 
new composition, in which | 
white space plays a part 
and decide for yourself. 

Of course, it must be 
realized that there are 
times when it is desirable 
to have the picture domi- 
nate the space. When the 
picture tells the whole 
story there is some excuse 
for letting it monopolize 
the display. 

But we are discussing 
here those advertisements 
in which the text plays just 
as important a part as the 
illustration, those advertise- 
ments which are designed 
to be read as well as 
looked at. 

A series of newspaper 
advertisements appearing 
on the travel pages for 
Canadian Pacific are 
worthy of study. The ad- L— 


With a duplicate of the ad- | 
vertisement, cut and re- 
arrangethesameillustration | Ms 
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stand out conspicuously on each 
page although they are usually sur- 
rounded by other advertisements of 
a similar nature but not as cleverly 
and attractively prepared. 

An advertiser is quite likely to 
say to himself, when considering 
these points: “We use full pages in 





. 
} 
| 
| 
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THREE CRUISES 
FROM NEW YORK ... JAN. 7...JAN. 14... FEB. 8 
*155 ur. la Empress... 14 oars 
*280 w...2/a Duchess.,.28 vars 


Get a Sun Tan in Mid-Winter 


The first day at sea isthe firstday | 


of summer for those lucky, happy people sailing to the West 
Indies this winter. Join them. Salt-water pools...interesting sea 
and shore happenings...and a glorious sun tan for good measure. 

Two famous cruise liners! Jan. 14... Empress of Australia 
(21,850 gross tons) ...10 glorious days at sea, 4 days ashore at Ber- 
muda, Jamaica, Havana, Bahamas. Jan. 7 and Feb. 8... Duchess 
of Bedford (20,000 gross tons)...18 sunny days at sea, 10 shore days 
at 13 British, French, Dutch, Old Spanish and Canal Zone ports. 

Study the well-planned itineraries. Go over deck plans. From your agent, 
or E. T. Seebbing, 344 Madison Ave., at 44th, N. Y. VAnderbilt 53-6666. 





vertiser here has taken ad- 
vantage of every bit of 
space available yet there is 
no crowding. Every part of each 
advertisement blends with every 
other part. The illustrations fit 
into the layout. They are a part 
of it. This unity is achieved by 
the skilful use of white space. 
Unimportant portions of the pic- 
tures are eliminated and white pa- 
per substituted. In consequence, 


the advertisements seem larger, the 
illustrations are far more com- 
manding and an artistic layout has 
been given continuity which sets a 
high standard. 

The advertisements in this series 





Even on a Crowded Newspaper Page Canadian 
Pacific Displays Stand Out Conspicuously 


magazines and, therefore, display 
competition is not a factor of any 
consequence. We own the page 
and the advertisement opposite it 
in no wise detracts from our own 


, display. Therefore, why not have 


our picture as sizable as the space 
permits ?” 

Regardless of competitive dis- 
play, the layout must take its own 
units of display into consideration 
Some pages are good to look upon, 
with perfect balance, artistic dis- 
tribution of type and picture, and 
rather mysteriously attractive to 
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the eye. These are compositions 
in which someone has mapped 
out the arrangement scientifically, 
thinking not at all of the isolation 
of the page, as compared with 
maller displays on a polyglot as- 
sembly ground. They represent 
the ideal advertising layout, perfect 
in itself, and unafraid of expert 
criticism. 

hose displays which are 
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the thing that matters most. 

In the Presto cake flour adver- 
tisement reproduced here, there is 
a pleasing mingling of all of the 
various elements. Headline, illus- 
tration, text and logotype, all are 
tied together by white space. Each 
unit has breathing space. There is 
no crowding. 

Today there seems to be a de- 





drawn up solely to combat 
other displays, very gen- 
erally look it. 

It seems to be character- 
istic of all the Canadian 
Pacific layouts that they 
are equally striking and 
artistic on the newspaper 
page and when clipped out 
from it. The same illustra- 
tions would be less success- « 
ful in holding off sur- 
rounding displays if they 
filled out to the margins on 
all four sides. 

\ great number of ad- 
vertising campaigns are 
based on this principle of 
“floated illustration” in the 
most generous areas of 
white space and in almost 
every instance they domi- 
nate, are artistic and pos- 





sess undeniable individual- 
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She's stirring up a Presto cake thet'lt 
make the whole family sing with joy! 
No cake's so good as Mother's... 
and no cake flour so good as Presto. 
Economical, too... the finest baking 


: Presto 


CAKE. FESR 


Another outstanding 
example of the liberal use 
of white space in an effec- 
tive manner is that of the 
Ipana tooth-paste magazine 
campaign. The figure stud- 
ies are presented with only 
a few surrounding acces- 
sories. There are no backgrounds 
and the text is set off by itself to 
one side of the display. It does 
not encroach upon the illustration. 

Much of the appeal of these ad- 
vertisements should be credited to 
the very clever and interesting 
vignettes by an accomplished artist 
who understood exactly how to 
bring out and elaborate upon the 
salient features of each illustra- 
tion. 

This advertiser understands that 
the number of square inches allotted 
es not, of necessity, determine 

e effectiveness of a display. How 
rf e space is composed is really 





Plenty of White Space Gives Illustration, Head- 
ing and Text Room for “Breathing” 


cided leaning toward the use of 
very large pictures. Many of these 
cramp themselves by monopoliz- 
ing all of the space available for 
them. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
distinguish the marked difference 
between these two methods until 
separate composition layouts have 
been visualized in some manner. 


This is rarely done. The first rough 
sketch is followed, the artist pre- 
pares his picture in conformity to 
it and the engraving is made. Then 
it is too late, as a rule, to make any 
changes. 

The 


Photostat is an economical 
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method of experimenting and 
should be used more than it is at 
present. When an illustration has 
been delivered, regardless of the 
fact that a definite layout has been 
sketched, Photostats in several 
smaller sizes should be secured and 
mounted into the actual size space, 
to determine if a more dynamic ad- 
vertisement may be achieved than 


+ 
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the one originally designed for it 

If this is done, it is more than 
likely that many illustrations will 
be reduced, in their relative pro 
portion to border and typography 
It should always be kept in mind 
that the strongest pictures are not 
those which fill up the complete 
dimensions that the artist has at 
his disposal for them. 


+ 


Lehn & Fink Trade- Marks at $1 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Lehn 
& Fink Products Company will 
act on a proposal to write down to 
$1 the value of trade-marks, trade 
names and other intangibles now 
carried on the books at $7,968,539.95. 
This is in line with the action of 
many other corporations in recent 
years. There is a growing belief 
that good-will as a balance sheet 
asset cannot be evaluated in dol- 
lars and cents. 


+ 


+ 


If stockholders approve the pro- 
posal, Lehn & Fink’s stated capital 
will be reduced from $7,311,953.35 
to $2,095,830. 

The trade-mark value as carried 
on the books today represents the 
difference between the purchase 
prices of such products as Pebeco 
Hinds and Dorothy Gray cosmetics 
and the actual tangible assets taken 


over when these products were 
bought several years ago. 
— 


National Copy for Jewelry Chain 


"THE Kay Jewelry Com- 
pany is making a bold 
attempt at getting Christ- 
mas business for its retail 
stores by means of adver- 
tising. The full-page mag- 
azine advertisement repro- 
duced here is being followed 
up with newspaper adver- 
tisements in all the cities 
where Kay has branches. 

Nationally advertised 
products are featured in 
the copy, such as Bulova, 
Elgin and Hamilton 
watches, 1847 Rogers Bros. 
silver Du Pont Lucite and 
Pyralin toilet sets and 
Manning-Bowman percola- 
tors. A coupon in the mag- 
azine advertisement con- 
tains no address. It is to 
be mailed to “your nearest 
Kay store.” The addresses 


of the stores are listed. 

A booklet, “The Romance 
of Jewelry” is offered free 
of charge to inquirers. 
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Reaches all the 


12500 
Good Cottage 


establishments 


Representing 


300,000 Cot- 
tages 


450,000 Beds 


A total invest- 
ment of over 
$250,000,000 


70% Contem- 
plate Expan- 
sion in 1933 


Send for your copy of the first complete 
Market Analysis ever made of this new 
market covering an exhaustive question- 
naire in 44 States, supplemented by 3,000 
personal inspections of establishments. 


Get the complete facts on how big 
this market is. Authoritative estimates 
indicate motorists will spend THREE 
BILLION DOLLARS in 1933. A vastly 
increased part of this money will be 
spent in Cottage Camps. 


TOURIST TRADE offers you complete 


coverage. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mark A. SELSOR L. M. CARROLL 
2001 CanadianPacificBldg. 168 N. MichiganAve. 
New York City Chicago. Ill. 
Accepted Applicant C. C. A. 
One of the Cornelius Publications, Inc. Group 





lions come along to the age when 
they must be told that certain 
words mean certain products and 
that some manufacturers have been 
proud to put their names and rep- 
utations back of those products. 
That particularly should interest 
the national advertiser. 

And during the same hour at 
which the 245 little folks are being 
born who are going to want veloci- 
pedes and other things, the Grim 
Reaper is taking away two cus- 

+ 


So You’re Handing Us Chaos 


(Continued from page 6) 


+ 


tomers in this nation per minu te 

The younger generation certair 
is not afraid. Its members are om 
ing to change things, make no mis- 
take about that. 

And I think there is no surer 
reason for men now to have thie 
courage to plan ahead, than thie 
fact that this generation is looking 
forward with fearless eyes, is not 
satisfied to be handed chaos; is 
going to march on, not content to 
slip backward. 

+ 


Two Advertising Agents Appointed 
to Radio Group 


HARLES F. GANNON, of 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
and Chester E. Haring, of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, have 
been appointed members of the 
governing committee of the Co- 
operative Analysis of Broadcasting. 
Other members of the committee 
are D. P. Smelser of Procter & 
Gamble, chairman; D. B. Stetler, 
Standard Brands, and C. H. Lang, 
General Electric. The appointment 
of Gannon and Haring was made 
by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies at the re- 
quest of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 


The Co-operative Analysis of 


oe 


Mid-West Gravure Group 
Formed 


The Gravure Service Corporation, New 
York, has completed a new _ sectional 
group to be known as the Mid-West 
Gravure Group. The new group will 
comprise the following Sunday news- 
apers: The Cincinnati Enquirer, the 
Seas Post, the Detroit Free Press, the 
Indianapolis Sunday Star, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the Milwaukee Journal, 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, the St. 
Paul Sunday Pioneer Press, and the 
Toledo Sunday Times. 


More for Matzohs 


Horowitz Brothers & Margareten, Inc., 
New York, matzoh and noodle manufac- 
turer, has increased its advertising ap- 
propriation for the coming year. English 
and Jewish daily newspapers will be used 
as well as car cards and outdoor and 
radio advertising. 
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Broadcasting is the result of a 
study of radio made by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers in 
1929. 

The first year’s work was 
financed by national advertisers. 
The second year participation was 
open to agencies. Now the num- 
ber of agencies equals the number 
of advertisers. Thirty-five adver- 
tisers and agents are participating. 

Recently plans have been devel- 
oped for the participation of radio 
stations and networks. KSTP, 
owned by the National Storage 
Battery Company, St. Paul, is the 
first station to join the co-operative 
movement. 


+ 


To Hold Food and Health 
Show at New York 


The first annual New York Food : 
Health Exposition will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, April 
3 to 8, 1933. Earl G. Thomas is man- 
aging ‘director. Other members of the 


advisory committee are: Dr. Alfred F 
Hess, Professor E. V. McCollun 
Lafayette B. Mendel, Dr. Thomas Par 


ran, Jr., Dr. M. J. Rosenau and Dr 
Shirley W. Wynne. 


Death of H. J. Cunningham 


Howard J. Cunningham, president and 





treasurer of the Green, Fulton, Cunning- 


ham Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, died at that city on December 
12 by his own hand. Mr. Cunningham, 
who was forty-one years old, joined thx 
company which he headed in 1913 and 
became owner of it in 1929. 
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AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 
Including MOTOR WORLD WHOLESALE 


This new, combined publication provides you with . . . 
More PAID Automotive Dealer Circulation . . . Nearly 
TWICE As Many PAID Automotive Wholesale Sub- 
scriptions . . . MORE ADVERTISERS Than Any 
Other Automotive Magazine Published. Here is your 
opportunity to BLANKET THE AUTOMOTIVE FIELD 
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AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL including MOTOR 
WORLD WHOLESALE. It pays. 


15% Agency Discount allowed all recognized advertis- 
ing agencies beginning January, 1933. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 
Including MOTOR WORLD WHOLESALE 
A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut and 56th Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 
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This Strange as it may 
seem, there is au- 

Technocracy thentic news that 
Matter several manufac- 


turers have postponed plans for 
aggressive sales and advertising 
plans because they have become 
disturbed about “technocracy.” 

This strange word is the trade 
name of a small group of engineers 
who, since 1919, have been fore- 
casting the doom of the capitalistic 
system around Greenwich Village 
and now have a background of some 
sort at Columbia University. In 
newspapers and other publications 
this group has been giving pub- 
licity to dire predictions. 

The New Outlook did a service 
in bringing the matter out in the 
open for discussion. 

The technocrats in the recent re- 
leases say that machinery has 
beaten us and that America is 


“faced with the threat of national 
bankruptcy and perhaps general 
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eighteen months.” 
John H. Van Deventer, editor, 


chaos. within 
The Iron Age, in an interesting 
article in his December 1 issue 
takes some of the alleged facts upon 
which the technocrats base their 
dogmatic conclusions and _ tears 
them to tatters. For example: 

Quotation No. 1. “ ‘In pig iron 
production, one man working one 
hour can do what it took him 650 
hours to accomplish 50 years ago!’ 

“The layman’s conclusion to this 
unqualified statement is that 50) 
years of mechanization, etc., have 
speeded up productivity per man 
650 times in a half century in the 
making of pig iron. 

“In 1929, there were produced in 
this country 42,613,983 tons of 
pig iron, 24,960 workers being em- 
ployed for this purpose. The out- 
put, per annum, was 1,710 tons per 
worker. If ‘Technocracy’s’ state- 
ment be true, one worker in 1879 
could have produced a little less 
than 3 tons per annum, or one-six- 
hundred-and-fiftieth of the present 
individual worker’s output. But in 
1879, there were produced in this 
country, 3, 070,875 tons of pig iron. 
If ‘Technocracy’s’ generalization is 
true, we should have had to have 
a force of more than 1,050,000 
workers to do this, or nearly one- 
half of all the men, women and 
children gainfully employed in all 
of the manufacturing industries of 
the United States at that time! 

“As a matter of fact, instead of 
1,050,000 there were 41,695 then 
so employed. Production per man 
was 73.7 tons against 1710 in 1929 
Instead of productivity in pig iron 
having increased 650 times in 50 
years, as “Technocracy’ claims, it 
has increased 23.2 times.” 

Quotation No. 2. “ ‘In agricul- 
ture, one man can do in one hour 
what he required 3,000 hours to 
accomplish in 1840.’ 

“Here is a broad, unqualified 
statement which must be inter- 
preted as meaning that general ag- 
ricultural output has been speeded 
up 3,000 times, due to technological! 
advances. As a generalization this 
is utterly ridiculous. 

«The technocrats’ warn us that 
we are going to have a permanent 
unemployment army of 10,000,00 
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up to 20,000,000 men. All this is 
due to the wicked machine. 

Yet China with millions always 
unemployed can’t blame machines. 

In no industry is so-called “over- 
production” so severe as in agri- 
culture where the role of the ma- 
chine counts for least. The great 
economic distress and unemploy- 
ment in agricultural nations such 
as Brazil, Cuba, Australia can’t be 


blamed on _ increased machine 
technology. 
Places where coffee, sugar, 


wheat and other basic commodities 
are raised by primitive methods 
have severe unemployment. 

It was not machines which cut 
our own annual consumption of 
wheat per human being by more 
than a bushel since 1900. 

Unless the machine had added 
millions of jobs, as well as dis- 
placed men from jobs, our present 
problem would be multiplied al- 
most fiftyfold. This fact is proved 
conclusively in a book based not 
upon dogmatic statements but facts 
from the census of manufacturers 
and the Department of Commerce's 
“Statistical Abstract.” 

This book which refutes many 
of the technocrats’ claims is called 
“The Problem of Unemployment,” 
by Paul H. Douglas and Aaron 
Director. 

In addition to Mr. Van Deven- 
ter’s refutation of the figures in 
the steel field used by the techno- 
crats, other specialists in other 
fields point out equally convinc- 
ingly that the figures these men 
quote are exaggerated, to say the 
least. 

General Electric engineers from 
Nela Park say that the production 
figures on incandescent bulbs are 
all wrong. Lake Superior ore pro- 
ducers doubt totally the figures 
which refer to their industry, and 
technocracy is said to refuse to 
tell how or where such figures 
were secured. 

Wrong as their figures probably 
are, their philosophy is worse. 

In the days of Sir Martin 
Frobisher, farmers thrown off the 
land by changes from farming to 
sheep raising on the part of their 
lords, were told to move on, and 
keep moving. 
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When they came to the sea they 
could move no farther. Sir Martin 
and other sea captains gave them 
employment and Britain began to 
be a great sea power. Britain at 
the time was broke from the tech- 
nocratic viewpoint. There was no 
more work. Yet men’s mind’s and 
ingenuity refused to be licked. A 
similar advance was made at scores 
of other points in history when 
evil ravens croaked “chaos just 
ahead.” 

Man marched on as he will con- 
tinue to do in spite of machines, 
technocracy or other negative 
philosophy of impending disaster. 


Talking James D. Mooney, 
Is Not president of the 
E General Motors 
nough Export Corpora- 


tion, told the Taylor Society and 
the Society of Industrial Engineers 
the other day that the weak spot in 
our national industrial fabric is im- 
perfect control in the relationship 
between production and distribu- 
tion. 

He thinks that the mechanisms 
of mass production “have the ex- 
cellence and finesse of the twelve- 
cylinder motor car” but that the 
designs and functioning of dis- 
tribution “remind one of the 1914 
model farm practice.” 

The only thing new about Mr. 
Mooney’s presentation is that he 
regards faulty distribution as being 
particeps criminis in producing the 
slump and preventing recovery. 
Otherwise his indictment of man- 
agement is substantially the same 
that we have been hearing for the 
last fifteen years. 

_The lavish waste of dollars in 
distribution along with the assidu- 
ous saving of pennies in production 
with too little regard for the center 
of gravity of the market for the 
finished product is old stuff. 

During all this discussion, how- 
ever, there has seldom been a con- 
structive thought advanced looking 
toward the correction of what all 
advertisers know (and there are so 
many speeches on the subject that 
they couldn't forget it if they 
would) is one of the most glaring 
faults in modern merchandising. 

It is not necessary to produce 
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evidence to convince 


any more 
American manufacturers that their 
merchandising is lamentably lop- 
sided. But they do sadly need some 
corrective measures. 





The In its annual re- 


Commission Pott the Federal 
and the T rade Commis- 


sion “estimates” 

Vultures that last year 
20,000 “false and misleading adver- 
tisements” were either discontinued 
or revised as the result of its cam- 
paign against misleading advertising. 
“For years many publishers,” the 
report adds, “without consideration 
for their subscribers accepted and 
published advertisements filled with 
false and misleading representa- 
tions and thereby became parties to 
deception and fraud perpetrated 
upon their readers. Later many 
publishers awoke to the value of 
reader confidence and barred from 
their publications such advertise- 
ments as were clearly fraudulent.” 
With its customary lack of mod- 
eration the Commission uses such 
loose phrases as “hundreds of vul- 
tures preying upon the public” and 


“thousands of otherwise honest 
men.” a ; 
To anyone familiar with the 


workings of the Commission, its 
annual self-glorification as a bul- 
wark between the public and dis- 
honest advertisers seems almost as 
strained as the exaggerated state- 
ments that it is so careful to search 
out in advertising. 

Each year in its reports it unctu- 
ously pats the backs of those pub- 
lishers who have loyally co-oper- 
ated with it but the implication is 
always present that there are still 
a large number of publishers who 
are aiding and abetting the Com- 
mission’s pet vultures. It over- 
looks entirely the rigid censorship 
provisions that have been imposed 
on themselves voluntarily by a 
number of publishers and the ef- 
forts being made by these publish- 
ers to keep their advertising col- 
umns clean and honest. 

It is interesting to contrast the 
small sum of the Commission’s 
actual accomplishments with ac- 
tivities such as are to be carried on 
by the committee of twenty mem- 
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bers which is now being formed by 
the executive boards of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers and 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. It is from 
groups like the latter and from the 
publishers that true reform will 
come and not from Governmental 
organizations that are only too 
willing to become self-appointed 
censors of advertising. 

In the meantime it doesn’t help 
business in this country to hav 
an important arm of the Govern- 
ment putting out statements that 
many publishers and manufactur- 
ers are perpetrating fraud upon th 
public. 





Here are some 

Very Much facts to be seri- 

Alive ously considered 

by those who believe that Ameri- 

can export trade will never come 

back. The authority is the National 
Foreign Trade Council: 

Last year the decrease in export 
trade of the United States was no 
larger than the annual average 
trade losses for the world. 

Our own decrease in export 
trade of 21 per cent compares 
favorably with that of our prin- 
cipal trade rivals. During the first 
ten months of the year Great 
Britain was off 20 per cent, France 
24 per cent, Germany 24 per cent, 
Canada 20 per cent, Japan 24 per 
cent. 

The United States has been 
steadily cutting down its rate of 
decrease during recent months. 

The drop in our export trade 
equals almost exactly the shrinkage 
in other fundamental business 
indices such as railroad carloadings 
and the volume of production oi 
our factories. 

A number of American indus 
tries are exporting a greater pro 
portion of their total productio: 
than they did in 1929. 

Nobody wants to argue that our 
export trade is in a healthy condi- 
tion. It isn’t. On the other hand 
it is far from moribund. Ther: 
seems to be no reason to believe 
that the same aggressive methods 
that served us so well before 1929 
won't serve us equally well when 
recovery comes. 
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QUALITY — 


Better Salesman 


HE important thing about 

a product is its quality! 

Day in and day out, quality 
is the better salesman. 


The more that quality is 
associated with a product, in 
the public mind, the greater 
the goodwill value. 


It is quality that adds dur- 
ability to furnishings, wear to 
clothes, performance to cars, 
tone to radio... 


It delivers satisfaction, 
creates confidence, makes cus- 
tomers, builds business—for 
merchant and manufacturer! 


This advertisement speaks 
from experience—in manufac- 
turing and selling a news- 
paper for thirty-seven years. 

Each day more than half a 
million people buy The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


That is two and one-half 
times the sales of any other 
Philadelphia evening news- 
paper; more than all morning 
papers combined. 


The Bulletin has never de- 
parted from high standards 
in news handling or circula- 
tion building; never resorted 
to prize, premium or contest 
to win readers, even in the 
days of its small beginning. 


Because it delivers a fine 
newspaper day after day to 














readers, The Bulletin is able 
to offer manufacturers and 
merchants. the economy of 
advertising coverage of Phila- 
delphia in one newspaper, at 
one advertising cost. 

And is able to offer this 
coverage at a rate that makes 
The Bulletin’s cost one of the 
lowest in America! 


THe EvenincG BuLiLetInN 


ROBERT McLEAN, Presideni 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


NewYork 247 Park Ave. Chicago 333 N. Mich. Ave. Detroit 321 Lafayette Bivd.San Francisco 5 Third St 


© 1982 Bulletin Co. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR NOVEMBER 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 























































MONTHLIES 


1932 1932 1931 
Pages Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman. 23 15,614 28,027 
Capper’s Farmer.... 17 11,426 14,486 
California Citrograph 17 11,220 19,274 
Florida Grower .... 14 9,600 12,568 
Successful Farming. 19 8,754 14,314 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 
eee 11 8,302 *10,351 
Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 11 8,177 *%9,966 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 11 7,690 *9,756 
Texas Edition.... 10 7,083 *9,116 
Ky.-Tenn. Edition 9 6,599 *10,019 
Country Home...... 16 7,420 10,644 
Farm Journal....... 14 6,385 9,739 
South. Agriculturist 7 5,137 6,971 
Poultry Tribune... 11 4,852 7,992 
The Poultry Item.. 10 4,380 5,547 
Western Farm Life 5 4,285 *6,318 
Wyoming Stockman- 


PE ccvidinee 5 4,051 4,548 
Everybody’s Poultry 

p eee 9 3,792 4,371 
Leghorn World..... 7 3,144 6,823 


Plymouth Rock Mo. 7 2,975 6,732 
R. I. Red Journal.. 7 2,944 6,710 
Breeder’s Gazette... 6 2,902 6,489 
Am. Poultry Journal 6 2,393 6,248 
The Bureau Farmer 5 2,254 2,323 
National Live Stock 


Producer ....00.. 3 2,164 2,881 
Poultry, Garden and 
Pe iiscvenense 5 1,890 3,159 


1,792 2,464 
1,770 2,890 


Better Fruit........ 
New Eng. Dairyman 


“no fw > 


N. W. Poultry Jour. 1,608 3,079 
Southern Cultivator. 1,492 1,150 
Farmers’ Home Jour. 554 1,504 
*Two Issues. 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 


1932 1932 1931 
Pages Lines Lines 
Oklahoma  Farmer- 

Stockman ....... 14 10,959 12,989 
Farm & Ranch..... 11 8,075 710,331 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 10 7,466 7,724 
Missouri Ruralist... 10 7,423 9,284 
Montana Farmer... 8 6,326 8,302 
Missouri Farmer... 7 5,844 4,595 
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Hoard’s Dairyman.. 
Arizona Producer... 
Utah Farmer....... 
Arkansas Farmer... 
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1932 1932 

Pages Lines 
8 5,504 
7 5,300 
6 4,159 
5 3,914 
5 3,541 


Southern Planter... . 


tFour Issues. 





1931 

Lines 
8,703 
6,978 
6,444 
5,176 


955 
abd 


BI-WEEKLIES (2 Issues) 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
& Iowa Homestead 
Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home 
Minnesota Edition 
Dakotas-Montana 
a 
Wis. Agriculturist 
& Farmer ....... 
Penn. Farmer... 
Nebraska Farmer... 
Prairie Farmer 
Indiana Edition. .. 
Illinois Edition... 
Dakota Farmer..... 
Rural New Yorker. . 
Ohio Farmer....... 
Michigan Farmer... 
Kansas Farmer, 
Mail & Breeze... 
New Eng. Homestead 
Am. Agriculturist. . . 
Local Zone Adv.. 


tFour Issues. 


18 


16 


13 


16 
14 
13 


13 
13 
11 
9 
9 
9 


uowwo wo 


13,974 


12,493 
9,899 


12,400 
10,476 
9,699 


9,658 
9,213 
8,608 
7,225 
7,129 
6,908 


6,632 
6,020 
5,868 
3,746 


WEEKLIES (4 Issues) 


Pacific Rural Press. 
Washington Farmer 
Idaho Farmer...... 
California Cultivator 
Oregon Farmer..... 
Dairymen’s League 
DE wesauesenes 
tFive Issues. 


23 
20 
20 
19 
18 


4 


17,545 
15,300 
15,275 
14,068 
13,839 


$3,189 


18,972 


17,309 
16,202 


13,531 
£15,623 
$19,375 


110,166 
714,006 
110,091 

7,003 


21,197 
12,408 
11,435 


12,476 


6,128 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (5 Issues 


Kansas City 
Weekly Star..... 
Kansas Edition... 
Missouri Edition. 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 

Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Friday Edition... 
Tuesday Edition. . 
*One Edition. 


9 
8 


~ 
/ 


21,044 
18,562 
16,046 


76,539 
4,834 


*£18,117 
$3,809 
$4,549 


tFour Issues. 


(Figures Compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 
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1931 
s Lines 
4 8,703 
0 6,978 
9 6,444 
4 5,176 
1 8,277 
es ) 
4 18,972 
3 17,809 
9 16,202 
0 13,531 
6 115,623 ; 
9 £19,375 = 


14,068 


$10,057 
714,28 
$9,748 


2 £10,166 
0 14,006 
8 710,091 
6 7,003 


) 

5 21,197 
0 12,408 
5 11,435 
8 17,170 
9 


12,476 


9 «6,128 
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"The Chief Milk Shed 
of the Continent Y 


~~ 


ot 


3 — Where Monthly Milk Checks 


Provide Purchasing Power 


“It is the chief milk shed of the continent,” writes Irving 
Bacheller in the New York Herald Tribune, describing the 
territory served by the Dairymen’s Cooperative Assn., Inc. 

“Every morning, a million quarts go speeding down to 
the metropolis—a great life-giving river. . . . 

“There are still thrifty folks in town or countryside. . . . 
While the farmer may be sorely pressed, he has milk, grain, 
vegetables, meat on the hoof and shelter. . . . Often, he will . 
have a little money at interest.” 

In this fertile territory, two out of three fluid milk pro- 
ducers are subscribers to the Dairymen’s League News. 
These are the substantial farmers with herds, silos, dairy 
equipment and farm machinery. Their families maintain 
a high average standard of living. 

You can reach these farmers and their families through 
the columns of their own paper—a medium of proved 
responsiveness. 

Ask our Business Manager for Rate Card, Sample 










ssues) Copy, also facts and figures about this rich market. 
*#18,117 

tl Dairymen’s League 
4 News reaches over 
» 59,000 homes in 
- this “Milk Shed’ 
6 
9 $3,809 New York Chicago 

a al 9 it West 42nd Street 10 S. La Salle Street 
4 4,54 R. L. Culver, Bus. Mor. J. A. Meyer 
ir Issues. Phone: Phone: 
PEnnsylvania 6-4760 Franklin 1429 

ertising 

















The Little 





T takes courage to 

show, in an adver- 
tisement, a picture of 
your product after it 
has been abused and 
seen long, hard ser- 
vice. It is done, occa- 
sionally, with industrial 
and other mechanical 
equipment but it is 
seldom that one sees a 
clothing advertisement, 
for example, with 
such a picture. 

That is why the 
Schoolmaster was sur- 
prised to see in an 
English publication a 
large-size photograph 
of a pair of shoes, 
caked with mud. They 
weren't at all hand- 
some but it was a 
striking illustration. 
The picture was used 
to illustrate a_ testi- 
monial for Lotus : 
Veldtschoen shoes, <==" 
guaranteed water- 
proof. A letter told 
about a man’s experi- 
ence with two pairs of these shoes 
which he used for seven years. 
Both pairs had been completely 
soled and heeled four times. 

A convincing advertisement. The 
Schoolmaster fears that few 
American manufacturers would 
have the courage to feature a pair 
of almost worn out shoes in their 
advertising. 


* * * 


Harry L. Horning, president of 
the Waukesha Motor Company, 
recently made a speech before the 
metropolitan section of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. The 
subject of his talk was, “Research,” 
and it was so full of quotable ma- 
terial that Automotive Industries 
devotes two pages to some of these 
paragraphs. 

The Schoolmaster would like to 
pass along to his Class a couple 
of Mr. Horning’s thoughts : 

“Research is just common sense 
gone high-brow.” 





Your shoes caked 
with mud like this— 
your feet inside dry 
as a nut in its shell. 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


“Thinking is the rarest and most 
difficult act of the human mind. 
With most men, when they have a 
constructive thought, their faces 
light up, and they become so ex- 
cited and finally so exhausted that 
they are unfit for thought for an- 
other year or so.” 

“Don’t depend too much on high- 
brow scientists. Keep your ear 
open to the man in the shop a 
on the road. The answer to a re- 
search problem isn’t particular 
where it lurks, and often hides 
under the dirtiest hats.” 

“In hunting there is a_ well- 
known rule: Do not look t 
intently for the object of the hunt. 
Let the eyes be at ease and rove 
carelessly and slowly and not too 
sharply over the woods. You ar 
much more likely to cover th 
ground more thoroughly than by 
giving the attention to one object 
Don’t stare—browse! This applies 
to the initial stages of research 
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MOVIES 


MAKE SALES 


1% every business there are action, 
interest, romance—good selling 
points that movies can vitalize and 
turn into sales. Pictures put life 
and reality into your story—they 
bring out the compelling facts. 
Pathescope experts are creators of 
business-getting films. Get the 
facts. rite or telephone for our 
free booklet, “Making Sales with 
Motion Pictures.” 


THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, INC 






33 W. 42nd St. 
New York 


Tel.: LOngacre 
5-3185 





Still Films 





Want to create or develop a 


EUROPEAN SALES 
ORGANIZATION? 


There happens to be available a man 
who is employed as advertising man- 
ager in Europe by one of the leading 
American automobile manufactur- 
ers. 

He is willing to consider a better 
connection, where he can apply his 
successful experience in handling 
sales and advertising problems in 
Europe. 

He can put drive and aggressive- 
ness into your European sales force 
and dealers’ organization. Thor- 
ough knowledge of most important 
European markets. Speaks and 
writes four languages fluently. Sales 
producer. 

This is an unusual opportunity 
for a manufacturer who wants to 
introduce his product or develop his 
sales in Europe. Highest creden- 
tials. 


Write “A,"’ Box 227, Printers’ Ink 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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when facts are being gathered. The 
time to stare is when you have the 
facts.” 

* * * 

“How Many Can You Answer?” 
is the arresting headline of a 
Johns-Manville advertisement for 
brake linings in a publication going 
to automotive dealers. 

A column at the left-hand side 
of the advertisement contains five 
questions of a technical nature such 
as, “What is a booster? How many 
types of anchor pins are now found 
on Bendix Duo Servo Single 
Anchor Brakes? What recent de- 
velopment in brake drums has been 
applied to a number of the new 
cars?” Below these are the an- 
swers with a paragraph that says, 
“These things you ought to know 
about new types of brakes—about 
brake relining—are part of the 
J-M Technical Service informa- 
tion.” 

After the answers the company 
says, “Your job is easier—more 
profitable if you have information 
like this. Every month Johns-Man- 
ville dealers receive latest data on 
new brake design, complete adjust- 


ment information, time-saving 
short cuts, etc. Ask us about this 
service.” 


The remaining two columns of 
the advertisement are taken up 
largely with an article about brake 
blocks. Two final paragraphs point 
out that the article and the ques- 
tions and answers are reproduced 
from a recent J-M Brake Service 
Bulletin published monthly by the 
company for users of its brake 
linings. 

In these days when informative 
advertising is so valuable, an ad- 
vertisement of this kind going to 
dealers has a helpful atmosphere 
which causes the advertisement to 
be read with interest. 

* * * 


Ever since the spectacular suc- 
cess of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, a number of advertisers have 
tried to apply the idea to selling 
their products. Sometimes the 
adaptations have been successful 
and at other times—for instance, in 
the case of the Reo Car-of-the- 
Month—not so successful. 

The Benedict Manufacturing 
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Company, maker of Arlington sil- 
verplate, is now adapting the idea 
to the selling of silverware. Here 
is how the company describes the 
plan in an advertisement to deal- 
ers: 

“A group of silver pieces—se- 
lected for universal appeal—priced 
to loosen even present-day purses 
—use as leaders—featured, one 
every thirty days, as your Gift-of- 
the-Month—and displayed in a 
handsome illumined show fixture. 
In addition, small, effective news- 
paper advertisements to spread the 
news of this attractive offer.” 

Pictured with the advertisement 
is one of the fixtures with a silver 
pitcher. The fixture is a luxuri- 
ous, electric-lighted stand with a 
background against which the 
silverware is set off strikingly. 

* * * 

Here’s a retail idea which some 
manufacturer may be able to adapt 
profitably or pass on to his own 
retailers. It comes from an em- 
ployee of a Piggly Wiggly store in 
Springfield, Ill., and the School- 
master read it in “The Weekly 
Turnstile,” house magazine of the 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation. 

If you want to quickly dispose 
of vegetable odds and ends,” says 
Miss Elsie Adkinson, “take carrots, 
turnips, parsnips, and other vege- 
tables that have been broken from 
the bunches in handling, and cut 
into lengthwise pieces. Place these 
in a number two Cellophane bag 
with a few green beans, wax 
beans, peas, parsley, green pepper, 
okra, lima beans, and put these 
‘soup assortments’ on your check- 
ing counter and price the assort- 
ment at 10 cents.” 

This may offer a suggestion to 
any company faced with waste 
coming from broken assortments 
or left-over parts or materials. 
By combining them with other 
items and dressing them up in 
an attractive package, what was 
formerly waste may be sold at a 
profit-bringing price. 

* * * 

A retailer friend sends the 
Schoolmaster an example of what 
this dealer seems to feel is about 
the nadir of sales literature. It is 
printed in small type on a postcard 
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Cartoons 


For Every Purpose 


Cartoons can tell the whole 
story with a minimum num- 
ber of words. 


The best comics, whether for 
editorial or advertising usage, 
are produced by experienced 
cartoonists. We have man 

available for advertising wor’ 

and we are experienced in 
handling cartoon assignments. 


We can supply cartoons in 
one panel, strip or page form 

and in a variety of styles. 
Ask for list. Let us cooperate 
in developing a plan. 


Fred A, Wish 


IncCoO 
12 E. be Adin hy c 


Spectetintns in Cartoons and 
rtoon-Style Advertising 





























NOW! 


You Can Have 
THE 
STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 
— Arranged by — 
PRODUCT GROUPING 


or 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 


Superiority plus FLexisility 
now at your service 





Consult our nearest office 


National Register Publishing Co. 


EASTERN OFFICES 
853 Broadway, New York 
7 Water St., Boston 
WESTERN OFFICES 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


235 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 
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THERE’S DIFFERENCE 
IN COOPERATION 


given to advertisers, and the adver- 
tiser who uses the newspapers of 
Egypt’s Associated Dailies will find 
actual aid to his district represen- 
tatives in merchandising their 
product. 


ELYPT’S 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


Write Secretary, Marion, Ili. 


NEW BUSINESS 


in the advertising field 








+ 
CURRENT LEADS, a live weekly list 
of buyers of printing in the NEW 
YORK area is ready for issue. Inval- 
uable to salesmen, salesmanagers and 
artists. Trial offer $1 for four weekly 
issues. Write to CURRENT LEADS, 
79 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 





Black Ink 5M 10M 25M 

8 pages 6x9........ $38.50 $59.00 $135.75 
ie *F scccccee 71.00 127.00 210.00 
33. CO”  scccccee 136.00 219.00 410.00 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue PublishingCo., Denton, Md. 


& 
CHow to Select and Register a 


TRADEMARK 


also HOW TO OBTAIN a 


PATENT ” aicur 


Is Explained in my — 
FREE BOOK 
Write te.. 


Clarence A.D Brien 
Registered Patent Attorney 
528-A, ADAMS BLDG. WASHINGTON, DLC. 
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and makes the following semi-tepid 
bid for sales: 


We are anxious to demonstrate to you 
the superiority of ——————— over all 
other products of somewhat similar con- 
struction and, therefore, are taking the 
liberty of sending you by parcel post a 
carton containing a po. for your ex- 
amination, We are sending this sm ill 
size as that is one that has given trouble 
to other makers. You will observe that 
this size goes together very easily. 

We wrote on ——- naming you 
very low prices on our product an bes pe 
that you will send us soon a trial order 
so that you may acquaint your cus- 
tomers with the merits of this article. 
We are also in a position to name you 
attractive prices on all of the goods 
listed on the little folder which we sent 
you. 

Awaiting your consideration and com- 
mand— 





Says the retailer, “I get a great 
deal of material of this kind which 
covers a simple idea with a fog of 
words. Fortunately, a postcard is 
easy to throw away so this should 
not clutter up my waste-basket to 
any great extent.” 

The Schoolmaster is a great be- 
liever in the proper use of post- 
cards, but when a manufacturer 
tries to use them for a red-hot sell- 
ing message he shows a lack of un- 
derstanding of his medium. 


Chicago Legionnaires Elect 


Vernon D. Beatty, of Roche, Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, has been elected commander ot 
the Chicago Post of the American 
Legion, whose membership consists of ad 
vertising men. Beck, Rodney 
Boone Organization, has been made first 
vice-commander. Other officers are: Sec- 
ond vice-commander, Arthur F. Collins 
Crowell Publishing Company; third vice- 
commander, Frank G. Stein, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc.; treasurer, A. G. Ensrud, 
J. Walter Thompson Company; assistant 
treasurer, James Mason; adjutant, 
Arthur W. Swan, Swan Studios, ar 
assistant adjutant, H. A. Patterson. 


Death of C. E. Davis 


Charles E. Davis, sales manager of the 
San Antonio Paper Company, San 
Antonio, Texas, died recently at the age 
of sixty-two. He was also treasurer 
the South Texas Press Association and 
formerly published newspapers in vari- 
ous Texas cities. 





‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 


Obtain canvassers, salesmen, distrib- 

utors thru publication advertising. 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 

171A Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 





THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 

The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
ull requirements—he who has the exact 
experience and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man to fit 
the job than by advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
PrRInTEeRS’ INK, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
ulvertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 





HELP WANTED 


LETTERER, experienced, poster 
work; free lance on premises ot win- 
dow display manufacturer, New York 
City. Box 679, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED on part time basis experienced 
direct by mail man to supervise mail 
solicitation of sales contest service. Don't 
apply unless you are a good man and 
can prove it. Roy Belnap, Pres., United 
Premium Sales and Service Co., 222 
West Adams St., Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


DIRECT MAIL—prolific idea man; dra- 
matic pulling copy, human appeal (fin- 
ished) layouts; letters, booklets, window 
displays, folders, catalogs that get results. 
New York. Box 678, Printers’ Ink. 











Young Woman experienced in writing 
for business and trade journals; two 
years’ experience assistant sales manager, 
wants position as staff writer, sales pro- 
motion, house organ, sales correspondent. 
Box 682, Printers’ Ink. 





I would like to talk with manufacturer, 
advertising agency or publisher. Can pre- 
sent ocular demonstration of outstanding 
accomplishments in exceptionally broad ex- 
perience in above fields covering personal 
selling, executive sales, sales promotion 
and merchandising—particularly in foods, 
tires, household articles and novelties. 
College man; age 36; single. Now New 
York; locateanywhere. Write Box 681, P.I. 








COPY MAN—Under 38; A-1 agency exp. 
n drug accounts, for Mid-West Agency 

$60 to $75. See W. ven, Adv. Place- 
ment Specialist, formerly with “C & H” 
and “R & R,” 105 W. 40th St., New York. 


SALES M A N—Outstanding New 
York City manufacturer serving na- 
tional advertisers offers exceptional 
opportunity to forceful, experienced 
Window Display man of creative abil- 
ity and good advertising background. 
Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—A sales promotion man of 
experience in selling newspaper service. 
He must understand the needs of small 
town daily and weekly newspapers. He 
must be able to write stimulating copy for 
lirect mail and trade paper advertising. 
He must have proven ability in sys- 
tematizing sales efforts and directing a 
sales force. Write details, including ex- 


perience, age, nationality, last salary 
earned and salary expected. Send photo 
and samples of work if possible. They 
will be returned and communication held 
in confidence. 


Box 677, Printers’ Ink. 








CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. 


Advertisers receiving quanti- 
ties of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to 
exercise every possible care 
in handling and returning 
promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 
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To the Man Who Can't 
Wait for “Some Day” 














Let's be practical. You know your 
own product pretty thoroughly. 
Your prospects, unfortunately, 
don’t know it so well. 


The truth about your goods sees 
your capacity for service, will some 
—_ day trickle through. 


Ml ‘i, 
Some day Is not soon enough or 
definite enough. Then what to do? 


Here's a good bet. 
A series of mailing 


ca pieces so unusual & 
in form and treat- 
ment that you will 


get action—NOW! 














CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


92 Printing Crafts Building * Telephone MEdallion 3-3500 


~~ 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 
during the 

first eleven months 
|| of this year 

placed 

more of their 
advertising lineage 
in the 

Chicago Tribune 
than in any other 
Chicago newspaper 








THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 

















| Chicage Tribune 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St. 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
San Francisco, 820 Koh! Bidg. 























